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Our greetings to you 

The editors and their associates on AMERICA feel very 
close to you, our readers, at this holy season. Wherever 
you are, you will be celebrating the birthday of the 
Christ Child who came that we may all be one in Him. 
As priests exercising the great privilege of offering the 
three Christmas Masses, we feel as if all of you are our 
congregation. Although in our weekly pages we deal with 
contemporary issues on a large canvas, we know that 
each of you has personal and family and business prob- 
lems. We pray that the Divine Infant and His Virgin 
Mother will draw you close by His protecting grace and 
will grant you in abundance the inward peace this world 
cannot give. And we wish a very Happy Christmas and a 
Joyous New Year to every one of you. 


Does Mr. Hoffman know the score? 

Paul G. Hoffman’s announcement in Shanghai that 
our Economic Cooperation Administration would con- 
tinue to aid China even if Chiang’s government falls 
strikes us as ill-timed and ill-conceived. Why should he 
hasten the fall of the National Government by promising 
assistance to those who want to bring about its collapse? 
It is bad enough that we have completely muffed the de- 
livery of the military supplies Congress voted for China. 
By December 1 only $30 million worth of military equip- 
ment had even been shipped to China by the U. S. Army, 
which has had charge of most of the total of $125 mil- 
lions in such aid Congress earmarked for China last 
April. The scale of military aid we voted for China com- 
pares very unfavorably with the $250 millions we voted 
for Greece and Turkey a year previous. Why, then, has 
Mr. Hoffman rushed into print to assure the enemies of 
Chiang Kai-shek that we will continue to help China if 
they oust him? We might at least wait until we have de- 
livered the equipment Congress commissioned the Admin- 
istration to provide. The announcement is ill-conceived 
because of its terms. Mr. Hoffman said that we would 
help any government which protected civil freedoms. 
This amounts to no more than an invitation to the Com- 
munists to go through the motions of protecting freedoms 
until they get what they want from us. The newspapers 
are summarizing our position in this wise: “Hoffman 
weighs aid to Red China.” The Marshall Plan, it is true, 
was not directed against communism in June, 1947, be- 
cause Secretary Marshall was then extending an invitation 
to Russia to cooperate in the economic rebuilding of 
Europe. Russia, however, adamantly refused to cooperate. 
She has tried everywhere to sabotage ERP. If Mr. Hoff- 
man does not think that ERP is today directed against 
communism, and his announcement makes it clear that 
he does not, he is not the man to administer it. This 
much can be said in his defense: the State Department 
has given him no clear-cut policy as a guide. 


Red herrings 

President Truman, who has a well-known distaste for 
Clupea harengus, which when cured is called kipper, or 
“red herring,” had better brace himself for a shock. He is 
going to receive one as an inauguration present from Con- 
gressman Charles Kersten of Wisconsin’s fifth district, 
who caught it on an Alaskan fishing trip when he should 
have been mending his fences back home in politically un- 
predictable Milwaukee. Mr. Kersten lost the election (iron- 
ically, through the defection of labor, whose house he had 
been helping to clean), but he hung on to his herring. 
After two months’ curing, it has turned a vivid vermilion. 
Congressman Kersten was chairman of a subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Committee which 
was directed to “conduct a thorough study and investiga- 
tion to determine to what extent Communists have in- 
filtrated into the labor organizations which serve the 
industries of the United States.” Mr. Kersten had behind 
him the experience gained in the investigation and ex- 
posé of the Commie elements which fomented the disas- 
trous Allis-Chalmers strike in Milwaukee during 1941. 
From June 30 to October 22, the Kersten Committee 
held public hearings in Washington, New York City, 
Schenectady, Nome, Anchorage, Juneau and San Fran- 
cisco. It heard 112 witnesses describe Red machinations 
in the United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes Union (CIO); The United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers Union (CIO); The International 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union (CIO) ; the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(CIO) ; the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards (CIO). Conducted without benefit of pumpkins, 
these hearings, when published, bid fair to make the 
Hiss-Chambers affair seem like small potatoes. And that 
for the simple reason that the Chambers revelations deal 
with Soviet espionage before the second World War. 
The Kersten Committee’s report will reveal current and 
ominous communist activity in such strategic unions as 
UE and the Longshoremen’s Union, and an almost in- 
credible concentration of effort in Alaska, where, by the 
way, the herring is a variety known as Clupea pallasi, but 
is hardly distinguishable from the C. harengus. The 
Britannica Book of the Year reports that 195 million 
pounds were caught in North Pacific waters in 1947. 


Big fish 

Congressman Kersten’s biggest catch in Alaska was 
one Jeff Kibre, known among the brethren as Barry 
Wood, who, in March, 1948, went up to Anchorage, site 
of one of our two major Alaska air-bases, from Holly- 
wood, where he had herded movie-studio labor into 
pro-Commie unions. Jeff (or Barry) promptly took con- 
trol of the Western Alaska Fisheries Council, comprising 
eight unions whose four thousand men operate hundreds 
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of fishing boats off the Alaska coast. He installed John 
Wiese, prominent in West Coast front organizations, as 
titular president of the Council, while retaining effective 
control for himself. Congressman Kersten, acting on a 
trustworthy tip, also subpoenaed no less a personage than 
the postmaster of Nome, Mr. J. David Mazen. In his syn- 
dicated column, “Inside Labor,” Victor Riesel, who has 
also heard about the Kersten Report, expresses concern 
at some of the postmaster’s replies at the hearing. Says 
Mr. Riesel: 
So I’m alarmed when the investigating committee 
discovers a high Alaskan Federal official, appointed 
by the White House, who tells the Congressmen he 
thinks the Commies are not a menace; that he used 
to subscribe to Soviet Russia Today, and that the 
Communist Party is just the same kind of political 
outfit as are the Democrats and Republicans! 
From what we have heard of Postmaster Mazen’s testi- 
mony, we judge that he is small fry compared with the 
big fish, Jeff Kibre-Barry Wood. The Federal payrolls 
are full of bird-brained so-called liberals like the be- 
mused Mazen. But, for security’s sake, we cannot have 
Alaskan waters full of such red herrings as the fisher lad 
from Hollywood. (Natural History note from Britannica 
Book of the Year: “Of special interest among natural 
phenomena affecting the fisheries in 1947 was the ‘red 
tide’ which afflicted the west coast of Florida during the 
greater part of the year. Accompanied by a reddish dis- 
coloration of the water, this plague extended along about 
150 miles of coast and resulted in the destruction of 
millions of food and game fishes. . . . Scientists reported 
that the organism responsible was closely related to forms 
that had caused other destructive red tides along the 
Pacific coast of North America. . . .”) 


The sole hope for Hungary 

If unyielding opposition to communism and its brutal 
suppression of all the freedoms gives any ground for hope 
in a satellite country, then Hungary’s hopes are rosy in- 
deed. For in the person of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
democracy has now a unique, prominent defender, and 
this Catholic stalwart grows more majestic every day. 
Leaders of other religions of the country have begun 
to goose-step on the road of compromise. Lutheran bish- 
ops are preaching conciliatory sermons. The Calvinist 
church has officially decided to give complete cooperation 
to the State. The Unitarian church declares that it has 
never experienced any suppressive measures. That leaves 
the Cardinal towering bravely—and most dangerously— 
as the only figure in Hungary who, as one correspondent 
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puts it, has “enough courage and cunning to face up to 
Matyas Rakosi,” leader of the Communist Party. More 
clearly, with every day, those who oppose the regime see 
in the Cardinal their sole rallying-point. Regrettably, 
there is a little clerical opposition to the Primate: Fr, 
Istvan Balogh, head of the small Independent Democratic 
Party, goes about advocating collaboration. But it is to 
be noted that he is officially repudiated by the Cardinal 
and under suspension. The Church’s stand, then, is clear, 
And it is clear not only in theory, but in hard practice 
church schools are secularized, hundreds of lay organiza. 
tions are suppressed, the Catholic press is being squeezed 
out of existence, the clergy threatened and intimidated, 
many of them thrust into jail, including the Cardinal's 
own secretary. If Cardinal Mindszenty is liquidated, free. 
dom in Hungary goes into total eclipse. 


Liquidation is just around the corner 
There is every reason to believe that the Cardinal will 
be rubbed out in some fashion or other in the near fu. 
ture. He himself foresees that in his latest pastoral letter, 
which was suppressed in Hungary but smuggled out and 
broadcast to the Hungarian people some days ago by the 
Voice of America. After detailing the tyrannical measures 
of the State, he goes on: 
I stand for God, Church and my country. This his- 
toric duty is bestowed upon me by the service of 
my people—the most orphaned people in all the 
world. When compared to the sufferings of my coun- 
try, my own fate is unimportant. 
What that fate will be is clear from the fact that this 
pastoral letter marks the most crucial point yet in the 
Cardinal’s three-year fight against communism. Faced 
with almost certain martyrdom, whether bloody or more 
refined, the Cardinal is nevertheless not bitter. Hear this: 
I am not accusing my accusers, If, from time to time, 
I must cast light on conditions, it is only a revela- 
tion of my country’s surging pain, its welling tears, 
its truth crucified. I pray for the world of justice 
and brotherly love; I pray for those too, who, in 
the words of my Master, know not what they are 
doing. I forgive them with all my heart. 
So long as such words can be spoken in Hungary, there 
is hope. How long will it be possible? 


The future of the holy places 

One of the chief disappointments the Christian world 
has felt at the proroguing of the United Nations sessions 
in Paris has been their failure to reach a definite con- 
clusion concerning the future of the holy places in 
Palestine (AM. 11/6, p. 120). As things stand at present 
there is left unsettled a question that cried, if anything 
did, for a quick and practical conclusion. In its Pales- 
tine resolutions of December 4, the General Assembly 
failed to place these sanctuaries squarely under interna- 
tional control, and evasively left the question of settle- 
ment to the newly established Conciliation Commission. 
The Commission is instructed, when the General Assem- 
bly meets next autumn, to present proposals or recom- 
mendations for safeguarding the holy places, along with 
plans for the internationalizing of the Jerusalem area. 
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In the meantime, such arrangements for their protection 
as can be managed, under existing regimes, are to be 
made, and a UN representative is to be appointed to 
take care of this matter and report any obstacles or 
violations. How uncertain is the present arrangement, 
and what contradictions may be expected of it, appears 
from the action of the Lutheran World Federation, as 
reported by the National Lutheran Council, in New York 
City. The Federation has asked for the return of all 
Christian church properties to their owners, and com- 
pensation for any damage inflicted upon them in Pales- 
tine. In recommendations that were sent to Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, the Federation 
asked that a principle be established whereby all church 
and mission-owned properties there, occupied by either 
Arabs or Jews, be returned to their owners. To implement 
this, the UN was urged to create an agency to receive 
and adjust these claims. The United Nations, in its haste 
to dispose of the Palestine question, has left a major 
issue to a very uncertain fate. 


Costa Rica disarms 

You can’t make a spark without a gap and an electric 
current powerful enough to bridge the gap. All the world 
would like to see a new kind of spark, one flashed upon 
history by the instant working of an international peace 
convention, such as the inter-American accord at Ha- 
vana in 1928, or the treaty recently entered into by the 
Organization of American States in their convention at 
Rio de Janeiro. Both terminals of such a “gap” are now 
right at hand in Central America. Costa Rica claims it 
has been invaded by an army of 1,000 mixed nationals 
from neighboring Nicaragua; Nicaragua’s President 
Somoza denies there has been an invasion, and calls the 
whole matter an internal affair of Costa Rica. At the 
same time, Costa Rica, at a special meeting on December 
12 of the OAS, invoked Article 6 of the Rio Treaty, 
which provides for measures to be taken in case of ag- 
gression or conflict “or any other fact or situation that 
might endanger the peace of America.” This appeal was 
supported by Costa Rica’s President-elect Olate and her 
progressive and democratic Archbishop Sanabria. At its 
meeting, the OAS Council voted to ask their Foreign 
Ministers for instructions as to how they should act. This 
is the first time the treaty has been called into action. 
The question now is precisely whether the current of 
treaty clarity and treaty loyalty, on the part of all the 
signatory states, is vigorous enough to leap the gap be- 
tween one state’s assertion and another’s denial, or be- 
tween mere letter and genuine action, and thus set off a 
spark that will mean life not only for inter-American 
pacts, but for the North Atlantic Pact and all such under- 
takings throughout the world. Costa Rica cleared the 
channels for such a current when, at the ratification of 
the Rio Pact, she disbanded her small army, setting an 
example to her sister states. Few such sparks have been 
generated from Lake Success or Palais de Chaillot dyna- 
mos. The Costa Rica incident, relatively small as it is, 
seems to be a fine chance to see whether the inter-Amer- 
ican electricity is really working. 


Is business too profitable? 

The parade of witnesses before a joint congressional 
committee holding hearings on business profits has suc- 
ceeded so far only in confusing an already confused pub- 
lic. As was to be expected, labor spokesmen charged that 
profits are dangerously high; businessmen thought they 
were just about right; the economists disagreed among 
themselves. Speaking for the AFL, Nelson Cruikshank 
made the point that corporations, instead of relying on 
investors, were forcing consumers to finance most of 
their new plant, which turned out to be one of the few 
non-controversial statements offered. Though Mr. Cruik- 
shank thought this a very dubious practice, a vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, who specializes in the 
oil industry, disagreed with him. The oil industry, he 
argued, by using a large part of its earnings to expand 
production, has prevented a serious shortage, and sooner 
or later, as supply exceeds demand, prices and profits 
margins will come down. “In this cycle,” he concluded, 
“we have an almost perfect example of the function of 
‘profits’ in converting an economy of oil scarcity into 
one approaching abundance.” In this reasoning the testi- 
mony of Stanley Ruttenberg suggested two weaknesses. 
Plowing back a large percentage of earnings, he con- 
tended, was promoting monopoly by making the owners 
of big businesses the owners of still bigger businesses. 
And, he added, by depriving workers and the public of 
adequate buying power—through too-low wages and too- 
high prices—it was sowing “the seed germs of the next 
depression.” Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University said that the “true level” of profits was not 
too high. Professor Seymour E. Harris of Harvard Uni- 
versity, not distinguishing levels, said that profits were 
too high. In the face of this learned testimony we almost 
hesitate to express a belief that if profits are not too high 
today, they never can be too high. 


Farm Bureau fight 

Reports from Atlantic City, where 6,000 representa- 
tives attended the annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, indicate that the nation’s farmers are 
splitting along sectional lines. A Midwestern bloc in 
which the corn-hog element is dominant, is firmly com- 
mitted to the flexible price-support program incorporated 
in the Agricultural Act of 1948. Under this law the Gov- 
ernment, beginning January 1, 1950, will support prices 
of basic crops on a sliding scale ranging from sixty to 
ninety per cent of parity. On the other side, Southern 
farmers, with some support from West Coast and Eastern 
growers, insist that Uncle Sam continue supporting prices 
at the wartime level of ninety per cent of parity. They 
profess to be willing in that event to submit to strict 
acreage allotments and production controls. It strikes us 
that this entire controversy might better be described as 
a fight, not between the South and Midwest, but between 
farmers who have their ears to the ground, and farmers 
who haven’t. The people of this country want agriculture 
to have a square deal. They have at considerable expense 
supported the principle of income parity in the past and 
will continue to support it in the future. But they are 
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becoming a little impatient with those elements in the 
farm population who want nothing less than a kind of 
heaven on earth at the expense of all non-farm groups. 
It is by no means certain that the price-support formula 
is the best means of assuring parity between farm and 
non-farm income. And if the farmers insist on a rigid 
ninety-per-cent formula for peacetime, they will give 
substance to already existing doubts and endanger the 
whole program. The delegates who supported Farm Bu- 
reau President Allan B. Kline against the Southerners 
consulted their own interests as well as the nation’s. 


Race patterns in Washington 

No time has been more opportune than the present to 
expose the very serious abuses that exist in the District 
of Columbia with regard to racial discrimination and 
segregation. A “decent respect” for the opinion of the 
entire world—amazed at the contradictions between 
American democratic professions and American practice 
in the world capital of democracy—is sufficient reason 
for a report such as that issued on December 10 by the 
National Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal (4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill.), a group of 
ninety-one distinguished U.S. citizens. The report, illus- 
trated with graphs and photos, and resoundingly con- 
crete, is a condensed summary of the findings of the Com- 
mittee’s extensive research. The Committee finds gross 
inequalities in employment, housing, living conditions, 
education—both lower and higher—hospital and medi- 
cal care, and even in churches. “The Capital’s massed 
slums,” they observe, “are among the ugliest in the Na- 
tion,” many of them in direct sight of the Capitol. Said 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College and 
chairman of the Committee: “Nearly as is humanly pos- 
sible the report is objective. It has no axe to grind... . 
It is an examination of the American people as a whole.” 
The report lays heavy blame upon dominant real-estate, 
commercial and financial interests, formally organized as 
the “Board of Trade,” as the “special interests which 
have planned the segregation of Negroes in housing, 
jobs, theatres, restaurants, parks and playgrounds.” The 
Washington Post, in its editorial for December 13, perti- 
nently observes that correction of wrong racial attitudes 
is not the concern of the District alone, but the business 
of the entire country; and that one element in the mat- 
ter is to enable the Capital, “‘a derelict city in its political 
organization,” to regain control of its own local affairs 
and thus live up to its own responsibilities. 


Archbishop O’Boyle’s statement 

In view of the care that has evidently been taken to 
make the Segregation report accurate, one could regret 
that its discussion of Catholic churches in the District is 
based on the period prior to January, 1948 and incidents 
that then might have occurred; and that it fails, save in 
a footnote, to take into account developments since that 
time. Commenting on the report’s account of an alleged 
instance of discrimination in a Catholic church, Arch- 
bishop O’Boyle said: 


I have never heard of any such incident. If such a 
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thing happened and I heard of it, I should have 


acted immediately to correct the situation and pre. - 


vent its happening again. An incident of this kind is 
contrary to the teachings of the Catholic Church. 

The doors of every Catholic church in Washing. 
ton are wide open to all who wish to come in and 
pray and worship Almighty God. The report of the 
committee is of great social value. I am sorry that 
this part of the report jumped to a general indict- 
ment based on one incident. 

The Archbishop is to be congratulated on the simple and 
clear language with which he has stated his own and the 
Church’s position on this issue; and his words will bear 
much and continued fruit. They are a reminder to al] 
those whose conduct is still confused and hesitating in a 
matter regarding which sound Catholic teaching has but 
one answer—and that a thoroughly straightforward one. 
They are also a reminder to all of us that mistaken con. 
clusions may be drawn from too easy generalizations. 


Notre Dame gives a lead 

Three years ago the Nuremberg trials sharply posed 
the dilemma that, while we had in our hands men con- 
fessedly guilty of enormous crimes against humanity, we 
seemed to have no law by which to try them. The con- 
science of mankind cried out against letting them go free; 
but responsible jurisconsults were found who maintained 
that they had violated no existing law, and therefore 
were guilty of no punishable crime. So far had the con. 
cept of natural justice been banished from the legal mind. 
The six hundred jurists, judges, legislators and scholars 
gathered for the University of Notre Dame’s second Nat- 
ural Law Institute, December 10 and 11, had as their 
aim to restore the idea of Natural Law to its proper place 
in our modern legal systems. Existing before the law of 
any state, as the expression of God’s purposes for man- 
kind, Natural Law is the basis of human law and of all 
well-ordered human living. “All personal rights,” said 
Dean Manion of the Notre Dame College of Law, 

exist only in the reasoned and reasonable govern- 

ment by law. Despotism, on the contrary, such as 

that exercised by the Soviet Union and its satellites, 

is government by the unprincipled and capricious 

exercise of sheer force. 

In Berlin, China, Paris, Moscow, and Washington 
too, the issue is Force v. Freedom. The moral 
strength of law is thus everywhere pitted against 
the brute strength of demoralizing tyranny. .. . 

As the battle stands now, Law is definitely losing to 
Force, for the simple reason that so many of the 
nominal defenders of Law have actually repudiated 
the foundation of Law, and in doing so have deserted 
to the side of Force. 

The main theme of this second Institute—the historical 
roots of natural-law theory in five distinct eras of world 
history—was expounded by U. S. Judge Robert N. Wil 
kin, Northern District of Ohio; Dr. Gordon Hall Gerould, 
Professor Emeritus of English, Princeton University; Dr. 
Ernest Levy, Professor of Law, University of Washing: 
ton; Dr. Heinrich A. Rommen, Professor of Political 
Science, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn; and Dr. 
Maurice Lebel, head of the Department of Greek, Laval 
University, Quebec. 
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Attempts to abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee—currently investigating the Chambers-Hiss 
controversy on communist espionage—are sure to breach 
the early honeymoon calm of the new Congress next 
month. The hatchets will be swung by a group ranging 
in composition from that voluble little Leftist, Vito Marc- 
antonio, to men who believe either that communism is no 
serious menace or that the Committee’s gaucheries, dema- 
goguery and clowning are a high price to pay for ex- 
posing homegrown Reds. With 118 new members in the 
House, prediction may be risky, but past violent attempts 
to throttle the Committee have never got far. 

The fact seems to be that even the worst capers of 
Martin Dies, John Rankin and J. Parnell Thomas haven’t 
been enough to budge a large part of America from a 
conviction that efforts must be made to flush out the 
Reds, and that Congress should have an important part 
in the process. Time and again Congressmen who pre- 
sumably know their districts have been unwilling to be 
counted as voting to abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee or to trim its funds so sharply that it would 
be useless. The folks back home are for it. 

Today even critics of the Committee agree that it has 
come up with solid evidence of the looting of secret State 
Department files, for the benefit of the Communists, in a 
time just prior to World War II. President Truman has 


reiterated his pre-election accusation of “red herring”— 
but even Capital sources which have heretofore supported 
him on similar issues have been critical this time. There 
seems too much proof of high-level treachery to dismiss 
the whole affair casually. 

Mr. Truman has called the Committee a dead com- 
mittee and said that its chief aim is to grab headlines. 
Nobody will deny that the Committee has been packed 
with headline hunters year after year. But there is wide- 
spread feeling that, clumsy as it has been at times, it has 
been effective in prodding the Justice Department to act 
more decisively against the Commies. 

At various times there has been talk of setting up an 
independent commission which would be responsible for 
a continuing study of domestic communism. There have 
been signs recently that the Democratic leadership of the 
House might seek to wash out some of the old member- 
ship of the Committee and appoint new members who 
would have more regard for orderly procedure and prin- 
ciples of ordinary fairness. If President Truman would 
lend himself to such an effort, the results might be 
much more satisfying than dismissal of the whole matter 
with a “red-herring” wisecrack. If a farce has been made 
of a cause that deserved to be served well, it has been 
due to comic-paper Hawkshaw methods of men named to 
the Committee. There are able men in the House who 
could change all this. It will be a pity if some of them 
cannot be impressed with the need to serve on the Com- 
mittee as a means of performing a worthy and outstand- 
ing public service. John Rankin has been talking too long. 

CHarLes LucEY 
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St. Louis University’s lively student organ, the University 
News, came out editorially Dec. 10 against tolerating 
colored students. The reason: the Christian doesn’t “tole- 
rate” other human beings; he respects them and tries to 
know and understand them <= persons. . . . A Catholic 
University thesis by Father Richard Roche, O.M.I., shows 
that of the Catholic schools and universities examined, 
lll have no restrictive policy whatever in regard to 
qualified colored students. Only 22 have not admitted 
Negroes, mainly in the South. The total Negro enrollment 
in these Catholic schools is something short of 1,000. 

> After a sixteen-year interruption, the Catholics of Ger- 
many have been able to resume their annual general 
— the seventy-second being held in Mainz this 
>The sanctity of socialization in the schools of Le Grand 
Comb (France) having been upheld by twenty truckloads 
of military police (as reported here, 11/27), the miners 
have put up huts to serve as school buildings to replace 
those seized by the state. . . . Socialist insistence on secu- 
larizing education is endangering Christian Democratic 
participation in the coalition government of Paul Henri 


Spaak in Belgium. One would think that the clanging 
down of the Iron Curtain might have awakened Social- 
ists from their nineteenth-century dream. Next year’s 
elections, when Belgian women will vote for the first 
time and a reapportionment of seats may favor the Chris- 
tian Democrats, may teach them a few facts of life. 

> The Rumanian Government guarantees “freedom of 
religion and conscience,” except that: 1) a religious 
body requires state approval to exist and function; 2) 
it requiries state approval to have bishops, superinten- 
dents, apostolic administrators, etc.; 3) it requires state 
approval for congresses; 4) the Minister of Religion may 
suspend any of its decisions, instructions or ordinances; 
5) it may not communicate with foreign bodies except 
through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 6) it may not 
have any jurisdictional head outside Rumania. 

> In Washington, D. C., on December 12, a solemn, 
pontifical High Mass celebrated the 400th anniversary of 
Fray Juan de Zumarraga, first bishop of Mexico City. 
He is credited with bringing the first printing press to 
the new world, and issuing from it the first book printed 
in this hemisphere—his own Doctrina Breve, in 1544. 
St. John’s University of Brooklyn, New York, has in- 
stituted the presentation of an annual St. Vincent de Paul 
medal. First recipient will be Judge Francis D. McGarey 
of Brooklyn, active for more than forty years in the 
Catholic charities of the diocese. C. K. 
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Editorials 








Guardians of the Christ Child 


Who will guard the Christ Child today? Who will keep 
that Presence intact in the hearts and minds of a secular- 
ized, de-Christianized world? 

This thought is suggested by a bit of news reported 
from Czechoslovakia: that the communist-dominated gov- 
ernment of that country has advised its citizens not to 
waste their money any longer upon Christmas cards. It is 
suggested also by something apparently quite contrary, 
yet really prempted by the same cynical mentality: that 
the Soviet occupying regime is providing Christmas trees 
and Christmas decorations in the Soviet sector of Berlin, 
so as to induce the Christmas-loving Germans to flock 
thither. And, in quite a different way, this thought is 
suggested by perfectly good and harmless things here 
at home. 

Each year, after the recent war’s blackouts, sees more 
and more homes lighted and decorated during the Christ- 
mas season. Community Christmas trees are more nu- 
merous and lovelier this year than ever. Motoring, of a 
clear December evening, through city suburbs and popu- 
lated small towns is like riding through fairyland. Elec- 
tricity, with its familiar marvels, has made much of this 
possible. So, in its way, has the business enterprise that 
manufactures and distributes the decorations. A newly 
awakened community spirit enters into the picture. And 
where there is a real religious sense, a genuine faith in 
the revealed mystery of the Birth and Infancy of Christ 
the Saviour, these natural facilities form worthy hand- 
maids to a true and loving devotion. 

Where that faith has weakened or perished, the habits 
generated by faith linger for a time on the strength of 
their sheer human appeal. They linger, that is to say, 
until the time when secularism or mere vandalism— 
already apparent in some of our small towns—sees fit 
to cancel even these reminders of a Christian past, or to 
transform them radically into a mere festival of winter 
illuminations. 

So, again the question arises: who will guard the 
Christ Child? During His visible presence upon earth, 
He was guarded by the angels—ministering spirits sent 
by His Father, who sang at His Birth and enfolded His 
crib and lowly household, His Virgin Mother and devoted 
Foster Father, with their invisible might. 

But the sacramental coming of the Son of Mary, 
through which He is ever renewed in actual Person, soul, 
body and divinity, in the eucharistic “Christ Mass,” a 
presence in all times and places until the end of the 
world—“the ages long, the ages long”—is entrusted for 
guardianship to the faith of the members of His Church. 
That faith in the real and permanent presence of Mary’s 
Son among us is kept alive by the operation of the Holy 
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Spirit in His Church on this earth. But the Church herself 
depends upon the faith of each and all of her members ty 
ensure that His presence will not be lost to any given 
country or region, for any given time. 

This points, then, to a very practical responsibility 
that rests upon each of us. Unless our Christian faith js 
maintained clear and vivid; unless it is an active faith, 
overflowing into works of charity while grieving over 
the sins of others and battling against sin in ourselves; 
unless it is a redeeming and a living faith, the knowledge 
of and the reverence for the Christ Child will wither, 
and, in the course of time, the Presence in the Holy Mass, 
through the dread consequences of such ignorance, may 
be denied us. 

A challenging charge rests upon each of us in these 
days, and every Christmas decoration should remind us 
of it. We who glory in that living faith are summoned to 
fulfill today the task with which the angels were entrusted 
in the days of Bethlehem and Nazareth. We are to keep 
alive the integrity of the Christian mystery: the reminder 
to ourselves and all the world that He, in whose honor 
we rejoice and hang the holly and the bulbs, is not some 
sentimental symbol, but the Infinite and All-Powerful 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, of time and eternity; that 
what we celebrate at Christmas is the liberation of the 
whole human race from sin, suffering and death; that 
the lights we kindle are but a feeble image of that God of 
Gods, Light of Lights, before whom we prostrate our- 
selves in loving and confident adoration. 

If we keep this faith alive in a darkened world, we 
shall indeed be the apostles of true Christmas joy. 


The feast of peace 


“In the year from the creation of the world, when in the 
beginning God created heaven and earth, five thousand 
one hundred and ninety-nine . . . in the year from the 
founding of the city of Rome seven hundred and fifty: 
two; in the forty-second year of the empire of Octavian 
Augustus, when the whole world was at peace. .. .” By 
the ancient chronologies the Roman Martyrology fixes the 
Birth that was to divide human history simply into before 
and after; and then it adds: “when all the world was at 
peace.” 

From London to Constantinople and from the Sahara 
to the Rhine and the Danube, the Roman peace lay over 
the Roman world, as Mary and Joseph trudged along 
the road to Bethlehem. The Roman world has been 
broken and splintered many times since then; we are even 
now trying to fit precariously together the fragments of 
its latest and greatest shattering; and the pilgrims on the 
Bethlehem road this Christmas move in a moment of un- 
easy truce. 
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Far beyond the boundaries that knew the Roman peace 
the world knows the threat of a new war. Returned from 
distant China, the Provincial of the Passionist Fathers 
reports that the cause of humanity is engaged in a last 
desperate stand against the forces of slavery. In Korea, 
Siam, Indonesia, the battle-lines are being drawn. In the 
republics of the western hemisphere—a world no Roman 
ever dreamed of—Costa Rica’s gallant gesture of peace 
is repaid by armed invasion; and in the greatest of these 
republics scientists and engineers daily reveal new and 
more horrible means of destroying men. In Paris, the 
great council of the nations, dedicated by the world to 
the preservation of peace, washes its hands of the world’s 
troubles; and its members scatter to their homelands to 
celebrate—or not to celebrate—the birth of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Christ came to bring peace; He promised us “that 
peace which the world cannot give.” But we have not 
peace. For Christ can give peace only to those who want 
peace. And while those of us who hate war and its hor- 
rors are many, those of us who want peace are few. Most 
of us want simply to be let alone, to pursue our own 
way, untroubled about the needs, the hardships, perhaps 
even the rights of others. We forget that peace is not 
merely the absence of fighting, that it is something just 
as positive as fighting. It is the building-up that is op- 
posed to war’s tearing-down. It is the enforcing of justice 
that is opposed to war’s enforcing of injustice. 

“Peace is the work of justice”: that is the motto which 
Pius XII would engrave on the world’s consciousness. 
Let us not—whether as men or as nations—deceive our- 
selves. When we foresake justice, we destroy peace. When 
we tolerate injustice, we are indifferent to peace. Only if 
we actively seek to make justice prevail are we seeking 
peace. 

But justice, by its very nature, regards our neighbor. 
It demands not only that we have our rights, but that 
he have his rights. To work for the securing of our own 
rights is good; but it is not working for peace. Not until 
we are concerned for the rights of all are we concerning 
ourselves with peace. 

That is the lesson we have to learn this Christmas of 
1948. Whether we shall see a true peace in our time God 
alone knows. But until we learn the lesson of Christ’s 
coming, we shall not know even how to look for peace. 


A dam for divorce 


Two such diverse journals as the Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter and the Saturday Review of Literature 
have recently been worrying out loud about the problem 
of divorce. That they have a reason for worry is pointed 
up by current revelations in New York about the divorce 
racket that has been booming there. 

The journals, as is only to be expected, do not have 
anything to say about the real cure for divorce, which is 
for man to stop tinkering with God’s institution; both, 
however, do have something very sensible to say. They 
both shoot holes in the romantic concept of love as the 
basis of marriage. 


Denis de Rougement, writing on “The Romantic Route 
to Divorce” in the Saturday Review of Literature, in- 
flicts these holes: 

Romance is by its very nature incompatible with 
marriage even if the one has led to the other, for it 
is the very essence of romance to thrive on obstacles, 
delays, separations and dreams, wheréas it is the 
basic function of marriage to reduce and obliterate 
these obstacles. 

The logical and normal outcome of marriage 
founded only on romance is divorce, for marriage 
kills romance; if romance re-appears, it will kill the 
marriage by its incompatibility with the very reasons 
for which the marriage was contracted. 


Nor is the author shooting at phantoms. The romance 
angle has long been and still is the major emphasis in a 
great deal of modern fiction; it slops over tidal-wave-like 
on the screen, and now those who are close to the comic- 
book business tell us that Superman will soon yield more 
and more to Boy loves Girl at first sight. To meet this, 
Mr. de Rougement would 

demand of our writers that they abandon their 

triangle for a time and depict a modern type of 

marriage founded not only on love and the dubious 


reality of two dreams, but also on the sworn al- 

legiance of two equal personalities. 

And the Canadian letter remarks: “Family life is not 
made up of romance. . . . There are hundreds of small, 
realistic problems to be faced every week, and both 
senior partners in the family must be prepared for patient 
and self-denying hard work.” 

Now, sane and even brilliant as these statements are, 
their modern authors are but echoing some very old wis- 
dom—as old as the Church. Remember the lovely words 
of the marriage ceremony? They run, in part: 

And because these words involve such solemn ob- 

ligations, it is most fitting that you rest the security 

of your wedded life upon the great principle of self- 
sacrifice. .. . And whatever sacrifices you may here- 
after be required to make to preserve this common 
life, always make them generously. Sacrifice is usual- 
ly difficult and irksome. Only love can make it easy; 
and perfect love can make it a joy. We are willing to 
give in proportion as we love. And when love is 
perfect the sacrifice is complete. God so loved the 
world that He gave His Only begotten Son; and the 

Son so loved us that He gave Himself for our salva- 

tion. 


There is no vapid and romantic approach here. This is 
Christian realism about love, and it is the kind of realism 
that makes love a thing—as St. Augustine is quoted in 
the SRL article as saying—“that runs, flies and rejoices,” 
a “daily building for peace.” 

Christmas is the feast of families, the feast of love. 
What better time to rededicate our love—those who are 
looking forward to marriage, and those who are already 
married—to this ideal in Christ? Mothers and fathers, 
engaged couples, could scarcely do a better thing this 
Christmas than to read together and slowly through the 
Church’s ritual of the marriage ceremony. 

And what better time to pray earnestly that the 
scotching of this insidious idea of romance may erect a 
dam (not the very best, but still good) against the evil 
of divorce? 
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AMERICA’S first Editor 


“And I heard a voice from heaven saying to me: Write: 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord henceforth. 
Yes, says the Spirit, let them rest from their labors, for 
their works follow them.” These soul-stirring words from 
the Apocalypse of the Beloved Disciple have for many 
centuries been the Epistle of the Daily Mass of Requiem; 
in the liturgy the server on behalf of the faithful answers: 
“Thanks be to God.” Scant notice is given by this work- 
a-day world to the procession of good works that follow 
the vast majority; they have traded with the one or the 
two talents given to “each according to his particular 
ability”; the Master receives them into the joy of their 
Lord: “Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

To a chosen few five talents are given, and fructifying 
these carries great responsibility, engages extraordinary 
energy and demands conscious and constant effort. That 
John J. Wynne was given five talents can be taken for 
granted, nor is it less evident that he “traded with the 
same and gained other five.” For several years Fr. 
Wynne’s life had been comparatively hidden, though even 
up to a few days before his saintly death he was planning 
still further projects with that keen interest and decisive 
practicality so well known to all who ever had contact 
with him. It is no exaggeration to say that many of his 
works have been taken for granted these many years: his 
great accomplishment, the Catholic Encyclopedia, his 
books and other writings, his zealous missionary work in 
behalf of the North American Martyrs, his popularization 
of the Shrine at Auriesville, just to recall inadequately a 
few from many achievements. Nor has his passing gone 
without appreciation from distinguished citizens, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, civic and ecclesiastical. How well 
the gifted editor of the the Catholic News has summed up 
his life: “Father Wynne was truly a monumental figure 
in American ecclesiastical history; in many respects he 
has no parallel in the Church of the United States.” 

His Excellency, Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, 
Archbishop of Washington and Chancellor of the Catho- 
lic University, from which distinguished institution 
Father Wynne received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, has bestowed highest encomium on our 
Founder as “a man of many interests, but all directed 
to the glory of God and the welfare of his fellow man.” 
New York’s Senior Senator, Robert F. Wagner, has writ- 
ten: “His influence for good in religious and scholarly 
activities will be felt for many years following the close 
of his long life span.” Senator Irving M. Ives says: 
“Truly our country and the world are both richer because 
of that religious pioneer, the Reverend John J. Wynne.” 
And Congresman Sol Bloom sums up his eulogy: “Rarely 
do we encounter a career so rich in scholarly achievement 
and religious service.” Dr. James Shera’ Montgomery, 
many years chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
calls Fr. Wynne “a landmark in the religious world.” 

Priest, scholar and editor, he brought to the work 

high courage and a true understanding of his re- 

sponsibilities to the multitudes he so nobly served. 

We may thank God for the remarkable influence 

of such leaders as Father Wynne. 
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Father Wynne’s works follow him. What a magnificent 
procession of achievements in many fields! As we view 
the serried ranks, we marvel that even in the long span 
of ninety years one man could initiate, plan and complete 
so many monuments of everlasting worth. After his 
graduation cum laude from the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York, he entered the Jesuit Novitiate at West 
Park, on the Hudson. With wisdom and foresight his 
superiors, soon after his ordination, appointed him Edi- 
tor of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, beginning a 
long and distinguished career in the apostolate of the 
press. About half a century ago it was Father Wynne’s 
courageous, forceful and cogent presentation in behalf of 
the Augustinians, Franciscans and Dominicans in the 
Philippine Islands that persuaded the then President of 
the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, to reverse the 
policy of driving the Friars from the Islands and to 
secure for them their just claims. For his powerful de- 
fense of the Belgian interests in the African Congo he 
was created a Knight of the Order of Leopold. 

It was during this same year, 1909, that Father Wynne 
founded America, the National Catholic Weekly, and 
gathered from all the Jesuit Provinces of the United 
States and Canada a brilliant staff of editors. 

These and many other conquests were his for two- 
score years; but most cherished of all, to the very end 
of his long life, was the proclamation of the beatification 
in 1925, and the canonization in 1930, of the pioneer 
saints of North America. What a welcome awaited him 
from Sts. Isaac Jogues, René Goupil, John Lalande and 
their Canadian companions, as he entered upon his well- 
earned rest! And the lovely Lily of the Mohawks, Kateri 
Tekakwitha, for whose elevation to the altars he had 
struggled so long, almost single-handed—surely she re- 
joices in the companionship of her greatest and most 
devoted patron. 

And the Sacred Heart of Jesus, burning with love for 
men, has welcomed his good and faithful servant. It 
was Father Wynne who initiated the League of Daily 
Mass, and composed an annotated daily missal for the 
faithful. He was an ardent promoter of the devotion 
of the Holy Hour, and as editor of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart he published and had published standard 
books (original or in translation) on the Apostleship of 
Prayer. 

In grateful remembrance the editorial staff of America 
have opened Vol. I, No. 1, April 17, 1909, and reread 
the “Editorial Announcement” by its Founder of the 
magazine’s purpose: 

True to its name and to its character, AMERICA will 

be cosmopolitan not only in its contents but also in 

its spirit. It will aim at becoming a representative 


exponent of Catholic thought and activity without 
bias or plea for special persons or parties. 


It is inspirational after forty years of endeavor to have 
from Fr. Wynne, a few weeks before he was called away, 
the Founder’s most recent commendation, coming as 4 
farewell message: “Go forth victoriously in the cause of 
faith and justice.” Prospere procede. John J. Wynne may 
now rest from his labors, for his works follow him. May 


he rest in peace. W. Coteman Nevis, S.J. 
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The best gift 


How can we, through CARE packages and other impersonal 
media of charity, enrich our gifts with love this Christmas- 
tide? America’s Literary Editor refers us to Saint Vincent 





Harold C. Gardiner 


de Paul, apostle of charity, for the 
answer we need. 





I wish it were possible for all our readers to be in New 
York City for Christmas this year. I wish it, not because 
of the myriad attractions of stage, stores, tall buildings 
and low night clubs that the great metropolis spreads 
before the holiday-makers, but because this Christmas 
something is going on in New York which can make one 
ponder a little more deeply and catch a little more inti- 
mately the real spirit and meaning of Christmas. We 
always have, of course, incentives to such prayerful 
Christmas thought—our Masses and sermons, the Christ- 
mas cribs, what are they but reminders that the real 
meaning of the feast has to be sought beneath all the 
human joy and merry-making? But this year something 
new has been added in the way of a spiritual prod in the 
ribs—and it is a motion picture. 

Strangely enough, it is not a picture about Christmas. 
It is the life of a saint, but a saint who was consumed 
with a passionate personal love for the poor, whom he 
called “my brothers and my masters.” And it is because 
he was that kind of saint that the picture becomes a 
splendid and most timely commentary on the spirit of 
Christmas. 

Monsieur Vincent is the film; it is the story of St. 
Vincent de Paul and it is one of the most magnificent 
portrayals I have ever witnessed. Pierre Fresnay, who 
plays the saint, is utterly credible; there is not the slight- 
est suspicion of pious posturing, of false spiritual accent, 
in his re-creating of the divinely inspired, but so humanly 
exercised zeal of the apostle of charity. Even more im- 
pressive than the acting, however, is the superb spirit 
that shines through the dialog, and that spirit exists and 
gives the play its soul precisely because it is the Catholic 
essence of what charity is. 

In two tremendously moving scenes that essence is dis- 
tilled. In the first, St. Vincent, called to Paris to organ- 
ize on a grand scale his work for the poor, confesses to 
Cardinal Richelieu that he thinks he is a failure, that “the 
essential things” are escaping him: 

Since I have returned to Paris and begun to organ- 

ize, I have done great things, you are kind enough 

to tell me. I have seen a great many men, I| have 
talked a great deal to them in order to convince them 

to give a little of their money and of their time to 

help the poor. I have not called a single poor man 

by his name. I don’t know the face . . . I don’t know 
the name of a single poor man. That’s what frightens 
me. I’m not sure of not taking the wrong way. 
And, in the final scene, St. Vincent talks to the newest 
and youngest of his Maids of Charity just before she 
leaves to make her first visit to the poor. He says: 


You will soon find out that charity is a heavy burden 
to carry, heavier than the bowl of soup and the full 
basket. But you will keep your gentleness and your 
smile. It is not enough to give soup and bread. This 
the poor can do. You are the little servant of the 
poor, the Maid of Charity, always smiling and al- 


ways good-humored. They are your masters, terribly 
sensitive and exacting masters, you will see. Then, 
the uglier and dirtier they will be, the more unjust 
and insulting, the more love you must give them. It 
is only for your love, for your love alone, that the 
poor will forgive you the bread you give them. 
That is the heart and soul of charity. It is not the mere 
giving; it is the love in the giving. And if ever the Chris- 
tian and Catholic world needed to rethink and relive that 
truth, it is now. 

And why now? Because of the complexity of the needs 
and of the complexity of the means set up to meet those 
needs. Your CARE packages go abroad, your contribu- 
tion drops into the Community Chest box; and way at 
the other end of the pipe-line some undernourished child, 
some crippled old person is the recipient of your alms. 
You never see him, he doesn’t know who you are; the 
charity is impersonal, mechanical, organized (often neces- 
sarily so)—and, as a consequence, apt to be entirely 
loveless. 

But even into today’s efficient charity, love can be in- 
jected. It can be injected by the very simple means of 
giving always in the spirit of Christmas. 

For what is Christmas? It is the day we remember 
God’s charity. 

Whatever means God’s Providence had chosen to lift 
man back to the supernatural plane from which he had 
fallen in Adam, those means 
would have been a gift from 
God. It is God’s own person- 
al life, the ineffable “family” 
life of the Blessed Trinity, 
that He had willed man to 
share and, since it was His 
own, man could share it only 
if God gave it. In whatever 
manner of giving God had 
determined on, there would 
necessarily have been love, 
for, as St. John the Evangelist assures us, God is love. 

But there was a still greater marvel in store for us. 
What God gave was not only a gift with love, from love; 
the gift was itself love, incarnate in His Beloved Son. 

That is why Christmas is the feast day of charity. It is 
the source, the fountainhead, the inspiration of all real 
Christian giving. Do I want to give as God gave and 
gives, as Christ gave and gives? Then I must give myself 
with the gift. 

But how can I? Well, the most personal part of myself 
is my love, and if I give that, I give, in a real sense, my- 
self. Though I cannot, literally, give myself with my 
CARE package, with my contribution for the local poor, 
I can give my love. 

How can I give my love and be sure that it is more 
than a protestation of the lips? By prayer that accom- 
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panies the gift. It is not enough to sign the check for 
five dollars for the Community Chest. In all your Masses, 
in all your prayers thereafter, give yourself to those you 
have helped by asking God’s grace for all who have re- 
ceived from you. You may not now know who or where 
they are; but one day you will know, when they come 
running up to you in Heaven to say “thank you.” 

Yes, Monsieur Vincent is a wonderfully effective re- 
minder of what Christmas means. It startles one into the 
realization that charity is not soft, easy and complacent 
—not charity as God and His Son know it, for it means 
a constant outpouring of more than merely material 
good: of one’s self, which is one’s love, which is particu- 
larly one’s prayer. 

The film reminds us of another thing, too. St. Vincent 
discovered it; he found out that it was necessary for the 
poor to help the poor—with the poor he could save the 
poor. Long before the saint learned that truth, God knew 


Socialism in 
Saskatchewan 


it; and, when He gave us His Son, He gave Him poor to 
us who are poorer. 

It is too bad that the picture is opening only in New 
York this Christmas week. If it were opening in every 
city and town of the United States, many a Christmas 
would be more Christlike. But, after all, there is some. 
thing else that is “opening” in every town and city—the 
Masses of Christmas Day. Holy as St. Vincent de Paul 
was, magnificent as is the film portrayal of him, we have 
the very Gift itself on our altars. It is to Him we go to 
learn what love is—that there is no charity without love, 

This is a stern lesson for a merely humanitarian world 
to learn, and how can an Infant teach it? He can teach it 
only if the world—you and I—will kneel at the Crib and 
see His poverty, His charity. And how the world—you 
and I—needs today to kneel and pray with the blind man 
of the Gospels “Domine, ut videam”—Lord, that I may 
see! 


To Mr. E. L. Chicanot, Canada is an interesting laboratory 
for the sane solution of a number of modern social problems, 
Mr. Chicanot, a frequent contributor to AMERICA, was born 

in England but has practised his pro- 





E. L. Chicanot 


fession of journalist in Canada for 
nearly forty years. 





Canada has come through her first period of socialist 
government in a Province, and a great many Canadians 
are wondering why they got in such a pother about it 
a few years ago. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion went into power in Saskatchewan in 1944, and in 
the summer of 1948 appealed to the people for a new 
mandate on its record. This it received. Again many 
people have been expressing surprise over the mildness 
of the proclaimed program for the new session, and feel 
that there is still no justification for panic. 

The term socialism is practically impossible to define, 
so various are the forms it takes in the minds of dif- 
ferent individuals. Members of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation from coast to coast seemed to 
have many concepts of it—from forthright communism to 
a relatively mild form of democratic socialism. Accord- 
ingly, when the CCF first assumed office in the prairie 
Province, it was a matter of considerable uncertainty as 
to just how deeply tinged the new government would be. 

This doubt existed in spite of the statements of the 
leader, T. C. Douglas. In his 1944 pre-election cam- 
paign he repudiated the much-publicized theories of the 
more revolutionary members of the party—that they 
would socialize banks, insurance companies, land, etc. 
At his first press conference after election he declared: 


There will be no sensational moves. We mean to 
carry out our program for every government depart- 
ment for the next four years. At the end of that 
time we will seek a mandate from the people to 
continue. There will be no socialization for the sake 
of socialization. The CCF will carry out the amount 
and kind of social ownership determined by the 
needs of the people and their economy. 


Before broadly surveying the extent to which this promise 
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has been kept, it is advantageous to get a picture of the 
region in which this first experiment with socialism in 
Canada has been tried as it looked when Premier Douglas 
took over. Saskatchewan is Canada’s most essentially 
agricultural Province, the overwhelmingly greater part of 
its population being described as rural. It has been sub- 
stantially a single-crop Province, as it accounts for the 
larger proportion of the Dominion’s wheat output. It had 
relatively few known resources beyond its fertile farm 
land, and consequently few industrial enterprises or large 
centers of population. It suffered from soil drift and 
drought, as well as other misfortunes of the depression 
period, to a greater extent, probably, than any other 
Province. In consequence of this it was the only Province 
in the Dominion to register a loss in population between 
the censuses of 1931 and 1941. 

Since it took office, the CCF government in Saskat- 
chewan has been unfolding a program calculated to 
achieve for the Province a sounder, broader-based econ: 
omy. While steps have been taken to promote the 
Province’s first industry, to improve agricultural con- 
ditions and increase production, the CCF has moved 
more aggressively than any previous government to as 
certain the extent of natural resources within the provin: 
cial confines, such as minerals, oil, power, timber, fish 
and fur, and at the same time to ensure that any exploits: 
tion of these is in the interests of the people. Where 
government development seemed advisable it has stepped 
into the industrial picture. 

In the agricultural field, while all established means 
of advancing the industry have been followed, possibly 
the most striking feature of recent years has been the 
further promotion of the cooperative movement, in which 
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Saskatchewan has long held a substantial lead over the 
other Provinces. This now extends to virtually every 
phase of activity based on the land, even to new land 
settlement. The Saskatchewan government has been a 
pioneer in colonizing virgin territory by cooperative en- 
terprise. A group of war veterans have successfully estab- 
lished themselves and are operating a large acreage on 
this basis. Whereas membership in Saskatchewan co- 
operatives in 1938 stood at 185,000, with total assets of 
just under $40 million, in 1948 there are approximately 
500,000 members of 1,100 cooperatives with total assets 
of about $67 million. 

It is surprising to learn that a Province which one 
has come to think of exclusively in terms of wheat 
had a mineral production of about $32 million in value 
in the past year, and an oil production in the neighbor- 
hood of 550,000 barrels. The new government established 
a prospectors’ assistance plan and aggressively prosecuted 
it, being rewarded with a number of important dis- 
coveries in the Pre-Cambrian shield area running across 
the northern part of the Province. Deposits of uranium, 
gold and copper-nickel discovered have a very sig- 
nificant bearing on the Province’s economic future. Un- 
der the government’s mineral-development policy full 
protection is given to mineral-exploration interests in 
return for certain stipulated expenditures and develop- 
ment work. 

What has occasioned greatest interest and provoked 
most comment has been the establishment of some sixteen 
Crown business companies by the government, ranging 
all the way from a boot factory to a sodium-sulphate 
plant. From a strictly profit-and-loss point of view, these 
Crown companies can scarcely as yet be considered out- 
standing examples of business success, and have accord- 
ingly been the subject of a great deal of criticism from 
people wedded to the system of free enterprise. Though 
the government statement shows a substantial profit after 
depreciation, the bulk of this was earned by the Power 
Commission and the provincial telephone system, both 
of which were established by previous governments. It 
can be said, however, that CCF administration greatly 
expanded the Power Commission, thereby increasing its 
earnings, and was able to make three reductions in rates. 

But this does not tell the whole story. The over-all 
purpose of the Crown companies has been to diversify 
the economy of the Province, and several industries were 
established to promote services and not to make money. 
The Government Housing Corporation, for instance, lost 
money in providing housing for veterans. The Fish 
Board, which also lost money operating filleting and 
inspection plants in the north, is making for more profit- 
able operation by fishermen on the Province’s inland 
lakes. On the other hand, a recently opened sodium- 
sulphate plant is producing 150,000 tons a year at a 
standard of chemical purity reckoned as one of the high- 
est in the world, and has increased the Province’s pro- 
ductive wealth by a figure placed at between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 annually. The Fur Marketing Service, en- 
suring the highest available market prices to trappers and 
fur ranchers through government marketing facilities, 


handled sales in the past season amounting to approx- 
imately $2,000,000. 

The new industrial enterprises operated by the gov- 
ernment are utilizing provincial resources previously un- 
known or undeveloped, are providing employment, devel- 
oping extra-provincial exports and curtailing imports. It 
hopes that the purchasing power thus distributed through 
the Province will be a factor in helping to stabilize 
business in years when agriculture slumps. Companies of 
a service nature are ensuring a better handling and dis- 
position of natural products and a more adequate return © 
to the primary producers. 

It has always been a CCF contention that private in- 
surance is often costly and inefficient. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that when the party came into power 
in Saskatchewan it opened its own insurance office to sell 
fire and other non-life insurance and to administer a 
compulsory automobile-insurance plan which it estab- 
lished. From the purely economic point of view this has 
proved a great success. Saskatchewan government fire 
insurance and automobile in- 
surance are cheaper than 
x similar protection offered by 
{=~ private companies. In addi- 
tion to reducing rates, the 
government insurance com- 
pany has earned a substantial 
sum, which is turned over to 
the government, and has es- 
tablished a large fund to pro- 
vide additional benefits un- 
der the automobile-insurance 
plan. The insurance record 
of three years is, in fact, quite remarkable. 

Much of its success is due to compulsory features, 
which have provided it with a high volume of business, 
and which have been an important factor in keeping 
down rates and reducing the cost of acquiring business. 
It is mainly from this angle that the insurance plan has 
been subject to criticism. Provincial institutions— 
schools, hospitals, etc.—receiving grants from the gov- 
ernment are required, as a condition of these grants, 
to place their fire insurance with the government 
company. 

While at first glance this appears to be quite restrictive 
and to violate the principle of freedom of choice, the 
government has a fairly sound answer. Its fire-insurance 
rates are lower; why therefore should the public funds 
be used to pay higher rates? The CCF claims that with- 
out exception it has lowered the insurance costs of 
institutions. 

Saskatchewan’s compusory automobile insurance has 
attracted wide attention and occasioned not a little criti- 
cism. The objection has been not that it has been com- 
pulsory to carry protection but that it is compulsory to 
purchase it from the government. To this the government 
answers that the comprehensive and cheap benefits of- 
fered under the plan would not be possible without the 
volume of business provided by the compulsion. For $7 
the motorist receives accident insurance in the event of 
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injury or death up to a limit of $10,000; public-liability 
insurance up to $5,000 for one person and $10,000 for 
any one accident; $1,000 property damage, with a $100 
deductible clause and $100 deductible collision insurance. 

Considering the badly balanced economy of the Prov- 
ince, a feature of its government insurance that must 
be taken into account is that it is keeping in Saskat- 
chewan money that formerly went to insurance com- 
panies outside the Province, and, further, that it is provid- 
ing employment for some 150 people. 

Probably the most publicized phase of Saskatchewan’s 
socialization has been the Province’s system of com- 
pulsory hospital insurance. Launched in January, 1947, 
as the first government-sponsored program of its kind 
in North America, it covered all residents not already 
cared for under other provincial or Federal government 
programs. The premium rate was set at $5 per person 
per year, with a maximum of $30 per family, which 
entitled subscribers to public-ward or minimal accom- 
modation and to a broad range of hospital services. 
There was no limit to the length of stay in hospital, 
medical necessity being the sole criterion, and residents 
of the Province temporarily outside of it or abroad 
may receive the same benefits from an approved hospital 
anywhere. 

The actual cost of providing these hospital services in 
the first year of the scheme’s operation was $9.40 per 
capita, nearly twice the amount of the individual tax of 
five dollars. The same premium rate for the same service 
was set for 1948. However, the fact that little more than 
half the cost of hospitalization was covered by the per- 
sonal tax in 1947, together with a further rise in hospital 
costs, has induced the government to double the premium 
rate for 1949. Individuals will now pay $10 per year, 
and married couples $15, but the maximum for families 
remains at $30. 

Taking all factors into consideration, the people of 
Saskatchewan would seem to be receiving hospital care 
at a satisfactory rate, apparently lower than the Blue 
Cross charges for similar services, and lower still than 
commercial companies, which must make a profit on the 
business. Here again, however, cost is not the entire, 
nor perhaps the major, consideration. Such is the dis- 
tribution of Saskatchewan’s population and of its hospital 
facilities that it is the only Province in Canada in which 
the Blue Cross or other voluntary plan of hospitalization 
seems not to have found it practicable to operate. 

These are the main respects in which economic and 
social life in Saskatchewan have been affected under a 
socialist government. They were, apparently, sufficiently 
appealing for the people to return the same government 
to power this year. Nor is the program announced for 
the new session by Premier Douglas any more radical. 
The government will continue to devote its activities 
largely to raising the general income of the people of 
Saskatchewan and producing a higher standard of living 
for everyone along the lines which it laid down in the first 
term. The program calls for a crop-insurance plan and 
the marketing of coarse grains through the Canada 
Wheat Board; for prepaid health services for everyone, 
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irrespective of his ability to pay; for keeping Saskat. 
chewan free from industrial disputes by protecting and 
advancing the rights of labor; for assisting in the ex- 
ploration and development of natural gas and oil; and 
for the extension of educational facilities. 

Socialism in Saskatchewan thus far has been mod- 
erate—especially when compared with the program for 
socialization and constitutional change announced from 
the national office of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation for presentation to Parliament if elected as 
the government of all Canada. Functioning within the 
limits of provincial authority, the CCF has, of course, 
been restricted as to the latitude of its operations; but it 
has not gone as far as it might—or as many feared it 
might—go. One could, for instance, scarcely have con. 
ceived of a socialist Premier in Canada going to England 
(as has Premier Douglas at the time of writing) to en- 
deavor to interest the British Government in exploiting 
the Province’s uranium deposits and to interest British 
and Belgian industrialists in developing other provincial 
resources. 

Those who would adhere strictly and uncompromis- 
ingly to the path of free enterprise and would have no 
government planning at all have trembled for what 
might happen in Saskatchewan. But one recollects the 
observations of an experienced and astute politician at 
the time of the CCF’s accession to power: “Authority 
often brings with it counsels of moderation, and ad- 
ministration promotes sober realization of the respon- 
sibilities of office. . . . We expect to see a decidedly 
progressive government in Saskatchewan but we do not 
expect to see a very socialistic one.” 


New view 
of an old problem 


John LaFarge, S.J. 








This is the story of an experiment that will be tried out 
with the New Year. That you may see what it means, | 
am asking you to bear with a little general exposition. 

In a previous paper (Am. 12/18) we discussed the 
so-called liturgical movement, noting some of the light 
shed upon it by the recent encyclical, Mediator Dei, of 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. We saw that the liturgi- 
cal movement is principally concerned with encouraging 
the faithful to share generously and intelligently in the 
official worship of the Church: inwardly, through a bet- 
ter undestanding of the liturgy’s meaning and doctrinal 
lessons; outwardly, by such practices as are sanctioned 
by the Church and by local Church authorities. 

We saw, too, that the liturgical movement can easily 
be misrepresented, whether by its friends or by its critics. 
It would be mistaken, for instance, to look upon it as an 
adventure in archeology, or as a sort of esoteric cult. 
Such deformations are not the aim of its recognized lead- 
ers, whether in this country or abroad; they are the mis- 
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takes of individuals, of the type attracted by anything 
new or unusual that appears on the horizon. 

Since the liturgy, as has often been said, deals with 
the entire human being, it is naturally concerned with 
the external conditions under which it is exercised. Hence 
it is interested in the outward appearance of our churches 
and their furnishings: altars, vestments, church architec- 
ture, church utensils, as well as paintings and statuary. 
As Mediator Dei makes clear, art, used as a handmaid 
of the Church’s worship, is intimately associated with 
the right ordering of that worship itself. 

This is simple enough when put in that abstract way. 
The trouble begins when you enter the realm of the con- 
crete, and try to deal with such a matter, for instance, 
as church statuary, so as to make it better suited to the 
sacred function which it is expected to perform. 

Nobody familiar with present-day Catholic thinking 
can fail to notice considerable distress about the char- 
acter of what may be called mass-produced devotional 
art, such as is used in our churches, schools and other 
institutions. So much caustic language has been uttered 
in heralding the very real and obvious defects of these 
productions that many good people have in turn become 
irritated at the would-be reformers. And their irritation 
has increased when bizarre, harsh or only esoterically 
intelligible types of artistic production are offered as an 
alternative. 

Some may question the importance of such controver- 
sies. After all, most people choose good or evil, or prac- 
tise their faith, with considerable indifference to the type 
of art that surrounds them. Many of the saints, in more 
recent days, have been no exception to this rule. 

But the fear of exaggerating the importance of devo- 
tional art does not warrant our underestimating its in- 
fluence. If a whole generation of Christians see nothing 
presented for their contemplation but a naturalistic, ef- 
feminate representation of the Saviour of mankind, their 
concept of the Saviour’s sacred humanity will correspond, 
in the long run, to that which meets them in nearly every 
church convent or rectory parlor. And this idea or con- 
cept can affect the very substance of their religious prac- 
tice. 

The troubled world, it is true, will not explode tomor- 
row because substandard pictures or statues prevail. 
Numberless matters are more immediately urgent. None 
the less, there is no reason why the world should be more 
troubled than it needs to be. If we can find for this abuse 
a remedy that will not generate more abuses in its wake, 
the world will be brought so much closer to God. 

It is a weak faith that depends upon mere church 
externals for its exercise, and it is a sound test of a 
robust faith to be able to rise above.such outward mat- 
ters. This is one of the first lessons every convert to 
Catholicism must learn. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that many souls are kept from even inquiring into the 
faith because of these same externals, which are Catholic 
only by association, not by any genuine and honest right. 
They are the product, not of the valid Christian tradi- 
tion, but of a certain type of sentimental French piety. 
British and American travelers are sometimes upset at 


seeing the realism and emotional intensity of Spanish 
devotional art. But with all its oddities, Spanish art, like 
Spanish faith, is virile, and is a silent rebuke to a type 
of production that the English-speaking world, aided by 
certain commercializing elements, has allowed itself to 
absorb. 

There are two kinds of people to whom one can turn 
in order to find a solution to this problem: the philoso- 
phers and the artists. 

The philosophers have reasoned out, from the depths 
of scholastic wisdom, just what is art, what is Christian 
art, what is its relation to the artist’s personal convictions 
and inner life. They recommend a milieu wherein these 
lofty ideas can be worked out as in a laboratory, and 
they see a great renascence of Christian art arising from 
the heart of old and established religious communities, 
like the abbeys of Beuron or Maredsous, or from quasi- 
religious communities dedicated to this cause. 

I am not as skeptical towards all such effort as Father 
Louis F. Doyle, S.J., appears to be (Am. 12/18), for the 
pragmatic reason—leaving all speculation to the philoso- 
phers—that out of such initiatives many excellent works 
of Christian art and craftsmanship are being produced. 
The spooks which Father Doyle, not without reason, 
finds haunting the philosopher’s workship are not so ap- 
parent when the humbler, more strictly manual crafts are 
in question. In this way I can visualize an honest silver- 
smith finding very definite inspiration for his chalice or 
reliquary on the strength of—let us say—Maritain’s Art 
and Scholasticism. But I doubt if St. Thomas would be 
of the same help when it came to an imaginative painting 
of the Madonna or a statue of St. Joseph. And since this 
is the type of work we are particularly concerned with 
improving, I am inclined to look for immediate, practi- 
cal aid not so much to the philosophers as to the artists 
themselves. Incidentally, the distinction between the use- 
ful arts and the “fine arts” is one stressed by Maritain 
himself. 

You will ask: would that include persons who know 
nothing of any Christian philosophy of art—indeed, per- 
sons who may not have the faith at all? This is a blunt 
question, and I will answer it bluntly. Other things being 
equal, we should by all means prefer those who are com- 
pletely inspired by such philosophy, or certainly those 
who possess the faith. Other things being equal, they 
should be able to breathe into their work that ineffable 
something, that supernatural touch, which we prize in a 
Fra Angelico. But an artist is determined, for better or 
worse, not only by that which he consciously intends to 
perform, but also by the storehouse of memories—of 
nature and art alike. The less devout artist may have a’ 
mind enriched with more memories in the line of Chris- 
tian tradition than the really devout man; his perceptions 
may be keener, his ability to conceive and synthetize 
much greater. Theoretically, it should not be that way, 
but history shows that this is often the way things work 
out. I was scandalized in my youth to hear that one of 
the most intensely devotional woodcarvers that the Aus- 
trian Tyrol ever produced had the reputation of being 
personally not very devout. But the scandal, if any, is 
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mitigated by the thought that Bachlechner’s crucifixes 
and Stations of the Cross expressed the faith of the pro- 
foundly Catholic milieu in which he grew up and lived. 

While we cannot expect a brutally coarse and grossly 
materialistic artist so thorouglily to overcome his pas- 
sions as to depict fittingly what is sacred, it can happen 
that others, who have a certain degree of spirituality and 
possess a real reverence for Christian mysteries, even if 
they are not of the household of the faith, may succeed 
better here and now than does the devout and philosophic 
Catholic. For art is a subtle and capricious muse, as well 
as a very exacting one. When she leaves the solid footing 
of the tangibly useful crafts and ventures into the cloudy 
regions of the fine arts, she leads her followers upon a 
difficult trail between the abyss of “art for art’s sake” 
and the sheer walls of art by theorem. 

These are some of the reasons why a group of Cath- 
olic laymen have engaged in a project with the idea of 
finding a way of making better statues available to reli- 
gious-art patrons who have neither the means nor the 
opportunity to engage individual, private talent. To this 
end they have enlisted the help of fifteen of the best- 
known sculptors residing in the United States. 

From January 10, 1949, for one month, at the De- 
motte Galleries, 39 East 51st Street, New York City, a 
set of ten models will be exhibited which were selected 
out of the fifteen submitted to a jury appointed by the 
Liturgical Arts Society in New York. The selected models 
were revised and reworked by the individual sculptors 
according to suggestions made by the jury. The con- 
tributors are: Janet de Coux, Suzanne Nicolas (wife of 
the distinguished Dutch muralist, Joep Nicolas), Helene 
Sardeau, Erwin F. Frey, K. George Kratina, Henry Kreis, 
Oronzio Maldorelli, Ivan Mestrovic, Henry Rex, Charles 
Umlauf. 

The project was made possible by the generosity of 
one of the members of the Liturgical Arts Society. The 
subjects assigned are those most in usage for church 
statuary, such as the Sacred Heart, Our Blessed Lady, 
St. Joseph, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Joan of Arc, St. 
Anthony of Padua, etc. The artists were asked to recol- 
lect the honored position their work—if reproduced— 
would be expected to occupy in the service of the Church, 
and the respect that should be paid to tradition. Yet at 
the same time they were reminded that the Church does 
not expect from the artist a rigid adherence to conven- 
tional forms, and that—as Mediator Dei itself assures us 
—there is ample room for original and creative develop- 
ment. 

As to the works selected—ten out of the fifteen—par- 

‘ticularly significant were the promptness and unanimity 
with which the five members of the jury reached their 
conclusion, although the judges were persons of widely 
differing background and ideas on artistic taste. 

This is the first attempt in the United States, so far as 
I know, to apply in a practical fashion the resources of 
free, creative and generally recognized artistic talent to 
the problem of some form of multiple or even mass pro- 
duction of religious sculpture. It is an effort to place at 
the disposal of a wide circle of patrons those resources 
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which individual patrons—bishops, pastors, educators: 
all men and women of cultivation and experience—have 
been enlisting for their own particular projects. 

The models will be sharply criticized; some of them 
may be wholly unacceptable to a good cross-section of a 
fairly discriminating Catholic public. The reactions and 
criticisms will, in turn, be instructive to the sculptors as 
well as to all concerned, and should prove an aid toward 
achieving still more satisfactory work in the future. 

The main point is that something positive, something 
constructive, has been attempted. The project points to 
the possibility of utilizing, in the interests of genuinely 
creative art on the one hand and of Christian piety on 
the other, the many technical and commercial facilities 
for wide reproduction that exist in this country at the 
present time. It is only by such projects, not by mere 
sterile and acid complaints, that any genuine reform of 
abuses can be carried through. 

That creative originality and respect for tradition can 
be reconciled in religious art is the clear teaching of 
Mediator Dei. But how this can be done 
is the great problem of our times. The 
guiding principle in this matter is simply 
and beautifully expressed by Jean Man- 
oury, resident architect of the Cathedral 
of Chartres (Liturgical Arts, Nov. 1948.) 

Does this gift [of creativeness] suf- 

fice? No. What is the necessary 

complement? Knowledge and un- 

derstanding of the past. I realize 

that these assertions are in opposi- 

tion to some of our most admired 
; moderns. I know that some profess 
that for the artist to look upon the works of others 
exposes him to influences detrimental to his personal 
talent and potential originality. But I am not of 
this opinion. .. . 

1 hold that culture is indispensable. In the knowl- 
edge of the past—I mean in a study of what other 
artists have realized before him—the modern artist 
will find many roads to achievement; he will save 
himself the material errors of the beginner, elimi- 
nated before him by the patience of his predeces- 
eonm.... 

Just as a pupil has no reason to fear the lessons 
of his chosen master, so will the sculptor welcome 
the contemplation of Praxiteles and Michelangelo; 
the painter the analysis of Memling and da Vinci; 
the architect the study of Bramante and Vignola. 





These are principles to which the participants in this 
project were asked to subscribe. How far they have suc- 
ceeded in doing so is for the public to judge, and I ven- 
ture no prediction. But whatever the merit of the in- 
dividual achievement, the general idea seems to me to be 
indisputably sound. It should point the way to an escape 
from one of the most puzzling dilemmas that afflict the 
life of the Church in our times—the wide gap between 
the genuinely creative artist and the average patron of 
religious or liturgical art. 


(This is the second of a series of articles on the liturgy 
and the liturgical arts to be presented by Father La 
Farge.) 
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They do pray for 
stray shepherds 


A multitude of letters in response to Fr. Barrett’s appeal 
for “prayer for stray shepherds” has come to us. We pub- 
lish this token selection in the Christmas number as assur- 

ance that the spirit of love, born on 





A Symposium 


this day, is alive and accompanying 
them.—Tue EpirTors. 





Words simply cannot convey what great joy the De- 
cember 4 issue of AMERICA brought to me! For many 
years 1 have been begging Our Lord to grant me the 
one great dream of my life—the return of that “stray 
shepherd,” Boyd Barrett. What can I ever do to thank 
Him? A Nun 


Allow me to congratulate you on your good sense— 
the sentire cum ecclesia—and courage in publishing 
Boyd Barrett’s faith-full apologia in your December 4 
issue. MEMBER OF RELIcIoUs BROTHERHOOD 


| have just finished reading the article, “Prayer for 
stray shepherds,” by E. Boyd Barrett—the first of its 
kind that I have ever read. It should be put in pamphlet 
form and distributed among the laity. 

May I offer a humble suggestion? Suitable prayers 
might be added to the pamphlet. I know of no special 
prayer for stray shepherds, although everybody prays 
for the priest who is living up to his obligations. 

If God can put up with the “stray shepherds,” why 
can’t we, who are not His very special ones, pray for 
them? A LaYwoMAN 


(Such a prayer may be found in Bishop Noll’s book, 
“Christ My King.” Epitor.) 


What an upsurge of the heart must be going out 
everywhere to AMERICA and to Father E. Boyd Barrett 
for that magnificent article in the issue of December 4! 

I never knew Father Barrett personally, but I did read 
some of his books and, like many others, I prayed for 
him too—not, I am afraid, with the wonderful intensity 
of his brother, but still with real admiration and 
affection. 

Does he realize, do you suppose, that there was a cura- 
tive quality to some of his bitterness in those books? 
That a lot of people remembered what was good and 
forgot what was disillusioning? In his writing there was 
pity, charity, love, and somehow it is these that I remem- 
ber even more than his scarifying candor. 

Thanks to the staff of America for presenting the 
article. What a natural way of returning to the fold—as 
if twenty-four years were nothing, and he had merely 
sat down to write another article for AMeRiIcA! There 
ought to be a special Te Deum for days like this. 

CaTHOLIc WRITER 


Just a little line to let you (and Father Barrett) know 
that the stray shepherds frequently do not know how many 
people pray for them. As an Irishman, a naturalized 
American and a Catholic, Fr. Barrett’s case has been 
particularly near to many hearts. I know of several 


people in and around Boston who have frequently re- 
membered him in their prayers, although they never 
knew him or were tied to him in any way. We greatly 
rejoice at his return to the fold, and we hope that all the 
other stray shepherds will return ere long. BOosTONIAN 


A good many years back a young woman made a 
retreat at a local convent. The Retreat Master was new 
to her. With Irish humor he high-lighted a point; with 
the most modern thought he developed a theme; with 
generosity he made judgments; with simplicity he ex- 
plained the most profound articles of faith. Above all, 
there was evident a beautiful, shining, unmistakable and 
extraordinary love—love of the Mother of God. 

The years passed. The retreatant prayed for the Re- 
treat Master in gratitude for the good he had done. 

Then came rumors: vague stories; foolish, futile 
books; and finally the heart-breaking news that he had 
“left” us. 

The retreatant then really began to pray. She laid the 
matter before the Mother the priest had loved so well. 
She believed Our Lady would not reject this man whose 
love for her was such a lovely thing. Through the years 
she prayed, strong in the faith that the wandering feet 
would one day turn homeward. That is all. 

No doubt there were other retreatants who prayed. 
The stray shepherd never walked alone. We are rejoicing 
now—but we never doubted. BROOKLYNITE 


Can we not do something about the apostolate earnestly 
hoped for in “Prayer for stray shepherds?” There are 
many who already pray for the return of the wanderers— 
the “sister, friend or old lay-brother” of whom Father 
Barrett speaks. 

But there must be thousands more who would join 
us if only we could give form to our apostolate, 

Surely we of the laity have an especially heavy obliga- 
tion of charity toward our priests, since our negligence 
and indifference often contribute to the crushing of the 
priestly spirit. Desolation of soul wrung a cry of anguish 
from our dying Saviour. It is not astonishing that a 
discouraged priest, in the presence of temptation, should 
sometimes lose sight of his mission; it is far more re- 
markable that our priests are as a rule so faithful. 

New YORKER 


How hard it must be to make the first faltering steps 
toward the return, I had occasion to experience during a 
correspondence with another stray shepherd. And there 
are several others whom I know well who need the pray- 
ers of holy souls. If the readers of AMERICA would often 
include them in their prayers, they would put me under 
deep obligation. A Pastor 
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Bikini-Bethlehem 


The Technician was ready. In a few minutes now the 
great event, prepared for through many long months, 
planned with such meticulous care, buttressed by all the 
vast resources at His command, would burst on a world 
waiting more anxiously, more eagerly than it realized. 

He looked about. Yes, they were all ready, too, all his 
assistants, those who would play their bigger and lesser 
roles in the great drama. Some would actually witness 
the shattering climax; others would later go to see and 
report, but they all dovetailed into His plan. He had 
chosen their parts for them and He knew exactly how 
well they would play them. 

Out across the waters the target was ready, too, the 
place where the stupendous event would occur. It was 
all tranquil there now, but in a moment what awesome 
power would burst its bonds! 

What that power was He knew. Light more brilliant 
than the sun (and He had measured its power too) ; 
energy to move mountains and—what was even more— 
to move the souls of men. He knew that when the exact 
second came there would be released a chain reaction that 
would leave the world never quite the same. 

It was true, He knew, that many in the world would 
be indifferent to the great event. Many, despite the fact 
that it would be widely publicized, would think it of little 
consequence. A great many would never even hear about 
it, but not one soul in all the world would be unaffected 
by it. No, not one soul, for the life of every man and 
woman, of all the children yet to be born, would be 
different because of what was going to happen in a mat- 
ter of seconds, now. 

The Technician knew something else. He knew that this 
tremendous power could and would be used in either of 
two ways. It could be used either for construction or for 
ruin. It could be beneficent for those who approached 
its mysteries with good will; it could spell destruction 
for those who tampered with it malevolently. It was 
peace or the sword, He knew. 

And such world-shaking energy confined in so small a 
compass! A woman’s arms could encircle the source of 
it, yet the energy it would release would penetrate the 
heavens. So small it was that it might easily lie unnoticed 
in the corner of some old, abandoned stable. 

The moment was at hand. There was not a sound (a 
mighty roaring, as of a great wind, there would be!) ; 
around Him hardly a breath seemed to be drawn (how 
there would be a song of triumph!) ; the eternal hills far 
out on the horizon seemed expectant (and how they 
would be shaken!). There was brilliant sunlight (how it 
would be eclipsed!) and the waters were at peace. 


The Technician stretched forth His hand. He touched 
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the release. There was a blinding flash. . . . Apparuit 
benignitas et humanitas Salvatoris nostri Dei. Her Days 
were accomplished, that she should be delivered, and she 
brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him up in 
swaddling clothes and laid him ina manger. H.C.G. 


Feast of the Nativity 
(“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib.”’) ° 
Gentle Jesus laid His head 
On a bare and wintry bed 
Near His simple beasts that stood 
Docile in the stalls of wood. 
Welcomed Him when He was born 
Ox’s eye and pearly horn, 
Gleaming on the shadowed space 
Like flowers in a branchy place. 
The creatures’ tender, twinéd breath 
Wove round His hair a fragrant wreath. 
Their silence made a music mild 
Pleasing to the Holy Child 
Who came all meek and kind to us, 
A Babe within our narrow house, 
And laid aside His crown of light 
For the dim straw and the cold night. 
DoroTHy DONNELLY 


Eclogue 
We have been here before— 


oh, many times— 
as now the frore 
and hoary world climbs, 


sick and forlorn, 

to her winter bower, 

to mourn, 

to wait for the final hour. 


Here on this cyclic hill 
the wind’s whip is, numb 
loneliness, chill 

stars, distant and dumb. 


But the hope wherewith we sat, 
watchers by heedless herds, 
was never loath to wonder at 
bright unbelievable words. 


Therefore our anguish asks again 
on hills in all the lands, 
if Brotherhood be born to men, 


if Hope wear swaddling bands. 
JoacHIm SMET 
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Christmas Benedicite 


O bless the new-born King of kings, 


Ye miniature and modern things: 


Small Christmas trees of spruce and fir 
With snowflake nouns for are, not were, 


And minim stars, as winter-bright 
As if new-hewn from latest light. 


Diminuendo breezes, bless 
His Most Majestic Littleness, 


And bless Him, frosty wisps of straw 
That shine with what no castle saw! 


O bless the Lamb, as well you ought!— 
Young lambs the stumbling shepherds brought, 


And furry rabbits on your knees, 
And wakened startled chickadees. 


And bless Him; bless Him with your prayer, 
O new-born babies everywhere. 
JEssIcA POWERS 


In Bethlehem of Judah 


In days of Caesar’s Empire; 
In days of Herod-King; 

In Bethlehem of Judah 

There came a wondrous thing. 


When of a maid named Mary, 
And in an oxen stall, 
Safeguarded by a carpenter 
Was born the Lord of all. 


So low He came—so frail He came, 
So meek—Who was so high; 

The great clock of the universe 
Had ticked the moments by. 


But, ah! the silent angels could 
Not keep their silence then: 
“Glory has come to God,” they sang, 
“And peace to men.” 
Jutia W. WoLFe 


Felix Culpa 


(To be set to the old medieval tune of And all was 
for an appil, An appil that he tok.) 
Some think Father Adam 
Unlocked Pandora’s Box. 
But I thank Father Adam 
For my Christmas Sox. 


He gave names to all things, 
Bell and Bird and Beast. 
He is eke the Founder 
Of our Christmas Feast. 


He may be our Race’s Scrooge 
Cursed for countless Ages 

For that he put all Mankind on 
Its Starvation Wages. 


We may be his Tiny Tims 
Maimed in Fact, not Fable. 
Still we beat our Drumsticks on 


A merry Yule-tide Table, 


And shout a toast to Adam 
(But retro Sathanas!) 
He had to bite that Apple, 
(Adam Gratias!) 
Else we Mummers could not sing 
Jesu Christés Mass. 
CuHares A. Brapy 


Exposition 
O King-Child wombed in tabernacle walls 
be born again, who once through incense-smoke 
was seen by holy kings and peasant folk 
asleep on bed of hay in oxen-stalls 


O Lady-Mother, whom the infant eyes 

of God eternally do look upon, 

walk in our rich wild world and lead us on 
up to the jewelled tower of Paradise. 


Mounted the monstrance, flowered the silver stem; 
the mystic rose has bloomed, and now is shown 
Christ crowned and cradled on his earthly throne: 
see Mary with the Child, and worship them. 
RAYMOND GARLICK 


A cloister carol 
With glow of friendly berry 
The fragrant boughs between, 
Once more our hearts make merry 
Beneath the candle’s sheen 
(And love kept evergreen!) 


We see the shepherds finding 
The crib so low and small: 
Along a stairway winding 
And down a narrow hall, 

We come to Jesu’s stall. 


Then at our eager questing, 
A tiny wicket swings, 

And in our arms is resting 
Jesu, the King of kings, 
Who rules created things. 


Here where all beauty blending 
Of tapestry and flowers, 

Calls down from joy unending, 
Archangels, seraphs, powers, 
He comes, and He is ours! 


So may our love enfold Him 
As in our hearts He lies, 
Until we shall behold Him 
At length, with unveiled eyes, 
In heaven’s sweet surprise. 
SisTER Mary OF THE VISITATION 
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Ethical code’s collapse 





POLITICS AMONG NATIONS: The 
Struggle for Power and Peace 


By Hans J. Morgenthau. Knopf. 489p. 
$5.50 





This exhaustive survey of theoretical 
and practical international relations of- 
fers little comfort to the weary seeker 
for peace. In page after page of unas- 
sailable logic Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau, 
associate professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago, demon- 
strates that under present conditions 
the perpetual struggle for power has 
evolved into a contest between two ti- 
tans, Russia and the United States. 
There is no longer an international 
morality or a traditional balance of 
power to prevent a clash between the 
two systems. Collective security under 
the League of Nations failed, and col- 
lective security under the United Na- 
tions offers an even bleaker prospect. 
For the United Nations has the im- 
measurably more difficult task of pre- 
siding over a disorganized world in 
which the terms of settlement between 
victor and vanquished have not yet 
been determined. 

Professor Morgenthau believes that 
the only force capable of keeping the 
peace is a world state. Unfortunately, 
the ideal of world government is im- 
possible to achieve today. The best we 


can hope for is to foster among the. 


peoples of the world a climate of opin- 
ion favorable to the concept of a world 
state. To accomplish this, Professor 
Morgenthau offers no more positive ad- 
vice than the better use of day-to-day 
diplomacy. Proper diplomatic methods 
—and here Professor Morgenthau em- 
phasizes compromise—may (not neces- 
sarily will) postpone Armageddon until 
the day when national allegiances will 
be transformed into world patriotism. 
The catch here, of course, is that of 
today’s two worlds only ours is inter- 
ested in keeping the peace. As soon as 
the Russians are convinced that their 
power is greater than ours and that no 
further advantages can accrue to them 
from the peace, they will not hesitate to 
go to war. The primary reason for di- 
plomacy’s past successes in keeping the 
peace, as Professor Morgenthau admits 
in another section of this book, was 
that the desire for peace usually existed 
on both sides of controversies. 
Although Professor Morgenthau at- 
tempts to place international relations 
on a scientific basis, the reader will do 
well to remember that the interplay of 
emotion, prejudice and human frailty 
makes it difficult to count on the repeti- 


tion of any particular pattern. Never- 
theless, few who read this book will dis- 
pute the author’s contention that poli- 
tics among nations almost always mani- 
fests itself as a struggle for position 
and power. Some nations seek power 
to preserve the status quo, others to 
change it. Until recently all nations 
contended within the framework of the 
same code of ethics. Canons of Chris- 
tian behavior forbade the taking of cer- 
tain steps despite the promise of ad- 
vantage they would bring. 

This situation existed during the era 
of the monarchical states and in the 
early days of the national states which 
evolved from them. Even as late as 1914 
all nations accepted the same code of 
ethics. Noné of them wanted the first 
world war, which broke out as the re- 
sult of stupidity, not malice. Among the 
tragic consequences of World War I 
was the destruction of the world’s moral 
code of ethics. No longer hindered by 
moral barriers, such wicked concepts 
as fascism, communism and _ national 
socialism arose and gained millions of 
followers. In effect, there were several 
codes where only one had previously 
existed. 





Those who, like us, retained the orig- 
inal code are now trying to reimpose it 
upon the whole world while the other 
concepts are being successively ad- 
vanced against us. We would be con- 
tent not to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of our opponents, but they would 
destroy us from within. The victors of 
World War I may have imposed a stu- 
pid peace on Germany, but they did 
not seek to eliminate her as a nation. 
Had Germany won World War II, it 
cannot be doubted that she would have 
destroyed the nations which opposed 
her by transforming them into slave 
provinces. 

The same danger confronts us from 
Russia today, for a Russian peace, 
whether it came as the result of a series 
of bloodless Munichs or after a war in 
which the Soviets were victorious, would 
be a Carthaginian peace. The prospect, 
as Professor Morgenthau sees it, is 
grim. His book should be widely read 
as a scholarly warning that there is 
very little time left. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 
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And some hope for another 





THE MIRACLE OF FRANCE 





By André Maurois. (Translated from 
the French by Henry L. Binsse.) Har. 
per. 477p. $5 


The famous Academician has met with 
marked success in this latest undertak. 
ing: a popular history of France and 
its civilization. The imposing tome, for 
the purpose of unity and organization, 
has been divided into six sections: The 
First Beginnings and the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Reformation, the Ab. 
solute Monarchy, the French Revolu. 
tion, Years of Wavering and the Third 
Republic. 

Striving, as Maurois does, for his. 
torical proportion, the history of France 
from 1939 to the present day is sum. 
marily treated. Yet the author has told 
us enough to show that were he to 
write a history of his native land be. 
tween the two wars and of the Second 
World War, he has sufficient documen- 
tation to give an authentic account. No 
country has been the subject of such 
widespread misinformation relating to 
the 1940 defeat. Maurois performs a 
service to the general public, for whom 
his book is intended, by pointing out 
facts usually disregarded in discussions 
of the French disaster. What was 
France’s position in 1939? 


In 1914, she had had a great part 
of Europe on her side; in 1939, 
Italy was hostile, Russia tempo- 
rarily had her hands tied by her 
non-aggression pact with Germany, 
Belgium sought to remain neutral 
England had long before 
warned .. . that her contribution, 
in case of war, would above all be 
in sea and air power; on land she 
. had promised only thirty-two divi- 
sions within three years, meaning 
ten or so during the first, most 
critical year. Poland . . . had in- 
sufficient equipment. As for France, 
she had lost the best of her youth 
between 1914 and 1918; hence she 
lacked manpower and, because of 
Italy’s connections with Germany, 
she was forced to leave troops in 
North Africa and Syria, whereas in 
1914 it had been possible to bring 
the colonial army back to the 
home country. Finally, the position 
of the United States was less favor- 
able to the French than during the 
First World War. Not only was 
there no question, in 1939, of that 
country’s entering the war, but its 
neutrality law was to make. more 
difficult the buying and shipping 
of war matériel. (p. 437) 
A synthesis, as all such books must 
necessarily be, it is essentially typical 
of Maurois’ manner in style, clarity and 
wit. If his analysis is sometimes too 
neat, we must remember that his pul 
pose is to prove that France has always 
miraculously recovered from seemingly 
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hopeless defeat and that she has al- 
ways played a leading role in the des- 
tinies of Europe. Maurois places par- 
ticular emphasis on the great figures 
of France: kings, statesmen, members 
of the clergy, men of letters and poets 
who have identified themselves with the 
great currents which periodically swept 
their native land. What the author calls 
the miracle of France is, in reality, the 
miracle of the continuity of the people 
of France, not to be considered apart 
from the soil and from those French 
traditions which have made both peo- 
ple and soil what they are today. 
Maurois himself is an optimist and 
ends his book on a hopeful note. He 
leaves at least this reviewer with a deep 
feeling of pessimism. The uneasy peace 
we live under does not point to much 
hope for humanity. In his preoccupa- 
tion with facts and events, Maurois has 
not given us any account of the current 
Christian revival in France which is the 
main hope that we may witness another 
miracle there. PiERRE COURTINES 


Upheaval on the Continent 





EUROPE ON THE MOVE. War and 
Population Changes, 1917-47 





By Eugene M. Kulischer. Columbia 
University. 337p. $5 


Modern demographic studies are, as 
Mr. Kulischer rightly remarks in the 
present valuable monograph, mostly 
based upon the tacit assumption that 
populations grow in accordance with 
supposedly normal birth and death 
rates. They are therefore, by and large, 
discussions on population changes in 
terms of statistical laws. Mr. Kulischer 
clearly shows that this approach to 
demographic problems was suggested 
by and fitted the conditions of nine- 
teenth-century Europe which were, un- 
fortunately, exceptional rather than 
regular. The long periods of peace, in- 
ternational as well as domestic, were 





at the same time periods of steady 
economic expansion and of freedom of 
migration, or, more accurately, came 
close to establishing, for Europeans, 
free migration on a world-wide scale. 
The combination of stable political con- 


ditions, expanding markets and migra- 
tion outlets overseas tended to normal- 
ize Europe’s demographic development. 

Today none of those normalizing fac- 
tors is any longer operative. Restric- 
tions upon the free flow of goods are, 
inside and outside of Europe, coupled 
with what comes near to shutting up 
the free migration outlets which for- 
merly helped to ease population press- 
ure. Though it would be wrong to 
explain the stormy history of twentieth- 
century Europe exclusively or primarily 
in terms of those protectionist policies, 
the latter undoubtedly increased the 
political tensions that finally resulted 
in wars and revolutions. Whatever the 
other causes, the demographic effects 
of Europe’s international and civil wars 
have again brought home to us what 
Mr. Kulischer calls the “role of cata- 
clysms” in population changes. 

The destruction of human lives by 
wars and revolutions, as well as by 
starvation and epidemics following in 
their wake, has been formidable in- 
deed. But it has so far not prevented 
the growth of Europe’s total population. 
In 1920, the natural increase during 
the war years and immediately after- 
wards was already equivalent to the 
population loss caused by World War I. 
In the period between the two World 
Wars Europe’s population gained by 
55 million, reaching 399 million al- 
together in 1939. Nor does World War 
II seem to have reversed the upward 
trend of European population figures. 

Mr. Kulischer takes a more serious 
view of the future demographic situa- 
tion in Germany and Italy than in the 
Soviet Union. The inscrutable wisdom 
of the victors has imposed upon de- 
feated Germany a large reduction of 
her former territory and an increase of 
her population by nearly 10 million so- 
called Volksdeutsche at one and the 
same time. Our author’s pessimism con- 
cerning the likely political effects of 
this demographic operation is therefore 
unfortunately well justified. One can 
only hope that his optimistic expecta- 
tion regarding Russia “that population 
growth will be relatively moderate and 
that it will keep pace with the develop- 
ment of Russia’s resources and resettle- 
ment opportunities” stands on equally 
safe ground. 

The merits of Mr. Kulischer’s book 
lie not in his debatable demographico- 
political forecasts nor in the partly 
even more debatable remedies which 
he suggests for alleviating real and al- 
leged population pressure. In fact, both 
ideas form only an insignificant portion 
of his volume. It is essentially a schol- 
arly and detailed discussion, country by 
country, of the effects of the political, 
economic and social upheavals of the 
last thirty years upon the demographic 
map of Europe. 

The study reveals in an equally strik- 


ing way the scope as well as the nature 
of the redistribution of Europe’s popu- 
lation which has recently taken place. 





The staggering number of people in- 
volved in those processes of displace- 
ment since 1914, figuratively expressed 
by the title of the book, can very well 
be considered one of the clues to the 
present instability of the political and 
social fabric of European society. No 
less important for our understanding of 
the pressing problems of European and 
world politics is Mr. Kulischer’s proof 
that the territorial expansion of the 
Slavs to the West, brought about by 
the second World War, is only one 
aspect of a historical process which ex- 
pressed itself long before 1945 in 
demographic trends and figures. In the 
author’s view those political changes 
“correspond to the differential of fer- 
tility, presenting a continuous gradient 
from Russia to France, and to the 
changed ratio between the population 
of eastern and that of western Europe.” 
Europe is on the move, and eastern 
Europe moves westward. 
Erich Hura 





THE FIRE BALLOON 
By Ruth Moore. Morrow. 347p. $3 


The fire balloon set off by the wealthy 
Beacons on the Fourth of July when 
Theoline Sewell was ten years old was 
the most beautiful thing she had ever 
seen; Theoline was breathless with 
delight and awe at the glory of it. 
When, six years later, she fell in love 
with Howard Thurlow, she hoped she 
had found again beauty and delight 
that would enrich her life, but Howard 
was incapable of giving loveliness to 
anyone’s life, even his own. “Howard 
hadn’t left any beauty at all—only a 
feeling of shame and a crawling, hu- 
miliating ugliness,” and finally Theo- 
line knew she was lucky that she had 
not gone away with him. 

Fire Balloon is not just the story of 
Theoline and Howard; it is a whole 
gallery of portraits drawn against the 
background of the sea off the coast of 
Maine. As she did in Spoonhandle, 
Miss Moore has written of sturdy in- 
dividuals who depend on the sea for 
their livelihood; they are not afraid of 
hard work, they are always ready to 
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HOPE YOU GOT WHAT 
YOU WANTED ... 


By the amount of them we have sold, 
a great many people must now be 
reading the following books. If you 
were left out, swallow your tears and 
darned well buy them for yourself. 


THE GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
“Somewhere along the line some ad- 
vertising copy writer will certainly 
say that this volume is ‘a compliment 
to the guest.’ Truth to tell, it is. It 
might well start a ‘be your own guest 
week.’” —The Pilot. Mlustrated. $3.50 


THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

“Tr takes two people to read this book. 
One to read the words and another 
to be tapped on the arm and to hear 
‘say, listen to this.’” —Sister Francis 
Borgia in Insight. $2.50 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 

by Maisie Ward 

“The best of many recent books on 
Newman.” —The New York Times Book 
Review. Ilustrated. $4.50 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“A real landmark in Catholic Biblical 
Scholarship.” —F, P. LeBuffe, S.J. $7.00 


If your bookstore hasn't got these 
books, try us. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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help each other, they have a strong 
sense of responsibility and of personal 
integrity, and in spite of their difficul- 
ties they have a sense of humor and a 
spirit of optimism. 

Gram Sarah Sewell is a_sharp- 
tongued, self-reliant old lady who felt 
that “if you had lived to be over eighty 
there [Scratch Corner] as she had, 
without dying, or starving, or freezing 
to death, you could take considerable 
credit.” She loved both her sons, but 
she admired Morgan because he was 
always off to his lobster-traps an hour 
before any other man in the village 
and he had a sharp eye for a dollar. 
Sylvan’s easy-going ways exasperated 
her, but she loved him more than Mor- 
gan because of his gentleness and kind- 
ness. Wesley Sewell, Theoline’s brother 
and Sylvan’s son, in his seventeenth 
summer finally realized that he would 
never be more than “help” to the rich 
summer people for whom he worked 
and that he would be happier in the 
herring business with his Uncle Mor- 
gan than as a chauffeur in the city. 

If Miss Moore has told several stories 
rather than a story, can we complain 
when she has given us so much fine 
writing, such authentic and live charac- 
ters, and such masterly descriptions of 
storms and of the sea? 

Mary L. Dunn 





THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL 





By Jorge Garcia-Granados. 


291p. $3 


The gripping drama which attended 
the delivery of the baby among the 
family of nations is here set down by an 
official observer. Sefior Garcia-Grana- 
dos was a member of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine 
which voted for the partition of the 
Holy Land into separate Jewish and 
Arab states. Thus, he is in a good 
position to present the world with a de- 
tailed, eye-witness account of how the 
committee decided in favor of partition. 
Unfortunately, his book is frankly par- 
tisan and thus destroys some of its 
usefulness. 

Presently chief of the Guatemalan 
delegation to the United Nations, the 
author previously served as Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. His grand- 
father, “although reared a conservative. 
and member of a well-known Catholic 
family, had devoted himself to the 
cause of social betterment and led a 
revolt against a dictatorship, becoming 
President of Guatemala in 1871.” He 
himself has always been a “rebel,” a 
point on which he prides himself. Fur- 
thermore, he asserts that he is not 
a Mason, a Communist, a Rotarian, or 
a Lion. Although not a member of any 
political party or of a union, he has 
several times been jailed for his beliefs. 


Knopf. 


1948 


He is “respectful of the human being” 
and has “struggled” for other countries 
and other peoples because he believes 
that “mankind has a right to happiness 
and that all men have a duty to help 
their neighbors.” In addition to his 
championship of the cause of Israel, he 
upheld the cause of the Spanish Re. 
public, which he aided by helping to 
organize the Information Service of the 
Latin American Friends of the Spanish 
Republic. 

Despite his lack of objectivity, Gar. 
cia-Granados has produced a very read- 
able and interesting account of a braye 
struggle by people who believe fervent. 
ly in the righteousness of their cause. 
He has, moreover, contributed a valu- 
able account of the inner workings of 
the United Nations. He has shown how 
the General Assembly functions, espe. 
cially how special committees are ge. 
lected through a process of bargaining, 
and how a member-nation’s policy can 
be formulated by individual personali- 
ties. 

What he has very largely done here 
is to take up the thread of the story of 
Palestine from the point at which Bart. 
ley Crum’s Behind the Silken Curtain 
left it. He spent several months in 
Palestine with UNSCOP, and is able to 
report his on-the-spot impressions. Al- 
though he claims he went to Palestine 
with an open mind, the reader will find 
it somewhat difficult to agree. He also 
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“A rewarding anthology.”—N. Y. 


Times. 

“One of the happiest of anthology 
ideas.” — Columbia. 

“Pleasant and inspiring reading.” — 
America. $3.50 

















“This is one of the most. striking 
novels in years. You Must read the 


book. Yes, you really must. It is 
magnificent. It swept me along from 
start to finish, powerless to set it 
down.”—Father John §. Kennedy $3.00 


DESMOND AND STAPLETON 
Seven Seneca Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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yisited the unfortunates in several of 
the DP camps of Europe, an experience 
which would probably lead many an- 
other to support partition. In short, he 
has been able to combine theory with 
experience to support the stand he has 
taken. Tuomas H. D. MaHoney 





MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS 





By Howard Fast. Little, Brown. 280p. 
$2.75 


At first glance it may appear that Mr. 
Fast has temporarily stepped out of his 
role of special pleader in fiction, since 
this novel deals with the heroic strug- 
gle of the Maccabees to preserve the 
Jewish religion against the persecutions 
of the Syrian Greeks in the second cen- 
tury before Christ. Only a naive reader, 
however, Will escape the modern impli- 
cations with which the author has col- 
ored his narrative. In his treatment of 
facts and in the externals of his histori- 
cal reconstruction, Mr. Fast may escape 
question, but the tone of the work, espe- 
cially the loaded word-choice, leaves a 
residue of suspicion. Ordinarily it would 
be beyond the purview of book-review- 
ing to weigh an author’s every word; 
but it is a fact that Mr. Fast is widely 
known as the foremost literary apolo- 
gist for the Left. There are matters of 
judicial notice in the literary as well 


as in the legal and the judicial field. 

The story is related by Simon, eldest 
son of Mattathias the Adon; but the 
hero is Judas, called the Maccabee, 
who rallied the persecuted Jews of 
Modin and neighboring villages around 
Jerusalem to resist the savage wardens 
of the Syrian king, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. By fleeing to the wilderness of 
Ephraim and fighting a guerilla war, 
under the generalship of Judas, against 
the Greek mercenaries, the Jews main- 
tain their birthright of home and re- 
ligion through a series of bloody en- 
gagements. After the death of Judas, 
they win independence under the 
lengthening shadow of the Roman Em- 
pire. The book employs a time-shift, 
opening with Simon, the sole survivor 
of the Maccabees, receiving a Roman 
legate; and closing on the latter’s re- 
port to the Senate and Simon’s pro- 
phetic dream of the coming conquest of 
his country by the new world power. 

There are narrative power and crafts- 
manship in this novel, and since the 
point of view which predominates is 
Simen’s, the undiluted hatred of the 
Graeco-Roman world is in character, 
but there is also a hint that Mr. Fast is 
making some points on his own as he 
goes along. The hammering insistence 
on the idea of a people’s army, fighting 
a people’s war against renegade rich 
Jews and a perverted, predatory West, 


whose so-called culture is based on 
slavery, is beyond historical necessity 
and suggests a current vocabulary and 
a contemporary habit of thought. 

The only alternative is to believe that 
Mr. Fast has deliberately chosen to 
write a novel which, in spite of its pre- 
occupation with hatred and revenge, 
exalts supernatural religion over ma- 
terial well-being. 

Tuomas J. Firzmorris 





THE YOUNG HENRY ADAMS 





By Ernest Samuels. Harvard University. 
378p. $4.50 


Even the best autobiographies need 
good biographies to complement them. 
Emest Samuels is quite right in seeing 
the need for a complement to The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams, even though 
he regards his work more as corrective 
than as complement. It was his inten- 
tion, says Mr. Samuels, to furnish a 
truer and more objective study and 
evaluation than that given by Henry 
Adams in his ironic and deprecatory 
apologia pro vita sua. 

In The Young Henry Adams the 
reader is taken slightly more than half 
way through the Education; by sketch- 
ing these formative years, Samuels has 
clearly outlined the main patterns. The 
influences which were at work in Bos- 








A Date to Remember in December { 8“) 


The Declan X. McMullen Co. Inc., presents 


3GREAT CATHOLIC BOOKS 


WALKING WITH GOD 

by Kilian J. Healy, O. Carm. 
How close do you come to God when you 
pray? Walking with God expounds with rev- 
erent effectiveness the power of prayer as 
conversation, reflection and petition. He ap- 
praises prayer as an expression of friendship 
and of love, a two way conversation in which 
man both speaks and listens. “God in our 
thoughts; God in our hearts; God on our 
lips... will be our happy state once we have 
put into practice the different ways of living 
in God’s presence”. 


Also for 


Christmas Giving 


JESUS, SON OF MARY 
by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


THE ASSIGNMENTS OF 
ANTONIO CLARET 
by Daniel Sargent 


Here is unfolded the story of an archbishop 
who had a diocese of one, yet who served 
millions ...the dramatic story of a Spanish 
weaver’s son, Blessed Antonio Maria Claret, 
who weathered the storms of persecution 
that beset the Peninsula during the last cen- 
tury. The full spiritual life of the Confessor 
to Queen Isabella !1 and founder of the 
Claretians, is masterfully revealed. 


FRANCE ALIVE 
by Claire Huchet Bishop 


THE FIRST FREEDOM 
by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 


THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS 


THE HAPPY GROTTO 
by Fulton Oursler 
Have you ever wondered about those who 
are not cured at Lourdes? The Happy Grotto 
is an on-the-spot report of life behind the 
scenes of the French Shrine and its startling 
effect on the souls of all pilgrims. He talked 
with all who were in any way associated 
with the Shrine—doctors, attendants, stretcher 
bearers, inn-keepers, editors... with the 
pilgrims themselves. Of the many miracles he 
found, the greatest was in the spiritual rather 
than the physical restoration of the petitioners. 


WITH LOVE, PETER 
by Christopher Hollis 


by Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC., 23 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE MOST REVEREND 


Francis Patrick Kenrick 
Third Bishop of Philadelphia 


By Hueuw J. Notan, Archdiocese of Philadelphia 


Foreword by His EMiIneNcE, D. CarpinaL DOUGHERTY 


“You, Father Nolan, can look forward to solid praise of this work 
as a real contribution to scholarship.”—Rev. John Tracy Ellis, 
Professor of American Church History at the Catholic University of America. 


“I have read your chapter on ‘Bishop Kenrick and the Native 
American Riots of 1844’ with the utmost interest. You have, 
in my humble opinion, produced by far the best study of that 
unpleasant episode in print. ... I am particularly delighted that 
someone of such competence is carrying on the work of 
Monsignor Guilday.”— Ray A. Billington, Professor of American 
History at Northwestern University. 


502 pp. - $5.00 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
715 Spruce Street x 5 z, 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














SAINT PETER —e 
THE APOSTLE 


William Thomas Walsh 


What better Christmas gift than this latest success of William 
Thomas Walsh? The story of the Prince of Apostles is told dra- 
matically in the superb prose familiar to the readers of OUR 
LADY OF FATIMA. Here are the temptations, the trials, and 
the triumphs that makes “this living picture of the growth of a 
Christian disciple and leader.”"—New York Times, $3.50 





THE MASS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Joseph A. Dunney 


THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PRIEST 


Georges Bernanos 


Any child will welcome this 
beautiful book which gives a 
clear and reverent explanation 
of The Mass. It will help them 


The stirring story of a young 
curate in France has won a 
place in the hearts of all its 
readers. This edition again 
makes available the distin- | gain fullest understanding and 
guished and beautiful writing | will strengthen them in the 
of Georges Bernanos. $3.50 ; Catholic Faith. $2.50 





THE THREE BROTHERS 
Michael McLaverty 


This novel is a commentary on Ireland, on people, and on love, 
communicating a sense of humor that is light as air, and a faith 
in mankind that is deep in the roots of Eire —the Faith of the 
Church. $3.00 


MACMILLAN At all bookstores 
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ton, Quincy and Cambridge are out. 
lined with judgment and fixed with 
fact; the early years in Washington 
and in London are treated with some. 
what less sureness of touch. Samuels js 
most successful with the periods at 
Cambridge—when Adams was at Har. 
vard as a student and later as a pro. 
fessor. 

The book should prove of some in. 
terest to the student of American ideas, 
It was during the years of The Young 
Henry Adams that modern political 
machines were being made, that the 
man of wealth was becoming a man of 
mighty power, that political action be. 
gan to seek openly pragmatic rather 
than ethical justification. Probably no 
other period in the nineteenth century 
has more to offer the student of politi- 
cal and social science. 

But, in spite of its being a useful 
book for the student of American ideas 
and quite obviously for anyone inter. 
ested in Henry Adams, it is not com. 
pletely satisfactory. For the student of 
ideas it has not, of course, the depth or 
breadth that—merely to choose an ex. 
ample—The Age of Jackson has. Sam. 
uels was, quite understandably, limited, 
at least so far as breadth is concerned, 
by that sharpness of focus which his 
subject and purpose made requisite, 
Yet even for the student of Adams 
something is lacking. 

In portions of his biography the au- 
thor marshals his facts excellently for 
an understanding of Adams; in other 
portions he leads the reader a rather 
long way in studying Adams’ writing, 
but not very far in understanding 
Adams. Mr. Samuels is correct in 
stressing the idealist cast of Adams’ 
thinking, but there is some simplifica- 
tion in the total picture which is drawn. 
The biography as a whole did not leave 
me with any real certainty that Sam- 
uels had come completely to grips with 
all the complexities of Adams’ charac- 
ter. I was left with a final impression: 
“This is how the surface looks.” The 
Young Henry Adams has its usefulness 
as a corrective and as a complement by 
supplying background materials and 
furnishing patterns and outlines. But 
Henry Adams, the man, is best looked 
for in the Education and in his letters. 

E. J. DrummonD 





NORTHERN FARM: A CHRONICLE 


OF MAINE 


By Henry Beston. Rinehart. 246p. $2.75 


The quasi-autobiographical sketch of 
home life in the U.S.A. is popular with 
publishers, because the public likes it. 
Northern Farm is one of these; but it 
is far the best this reviewer has read. 
Henry Beston was well known before 
the appearance of this present book for 
The Outermost House and other chron- 
icles. But this, his latest, is outstanding. 
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A NEW BOOK 
NOW AND THEN 


.... DAVID 
AND HIS 
SUNGS 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


This is the story of the shepherd boy 
who became a king. David was his 
name and he composed many of the 
prayers that Christ prayed while on 
earth, which are called the Psalms. 
Written for youth and for all those 
who are young of heart. 153 pages. 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. Price 
$2.00. 


. THE RINGS 
HOSTAGE 


By E. Virginia Newell 


A little princess was promised to the 
service of God as a hostage if the 
kingdom of Hungary was spared from 
the Tartars. God accepted the royal 
hostage, Princess Margaret, and He 
made her a Saint. Hungary and other 
countries need more Margarets as 
hostages to redeem their countries 
from their enemies. Illustrated by 
Pauline Eppink. Price $1.50. 


«THE PARISH 
PRIEST 
UF ARS 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


The little boy who wanted to be a 
priest and who had many obstacles 
to overcome also became a Saint. 
The story of John Mary Vianney is 
the inside story that any boy who 
wants to be a priest will be eager to 
read, and his parents too. 164 pages. 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. Price 
$2.00. 


Published by 


THE GRAIL 


Room One 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 











In its philosophy it is reminiscent of 
the now almost despised pioneering 
American spirit of independence and 
self-reliance. 

Many of his readers will agree with 
Mr. Beston that our age is out of focus, 
because we seek “security” to the ex- 
clusion of all things spiritual. The 
search is for more earthly luxuries and 
ever higher standards of living. 

Beston is a genuine dirt farmer, liv- 
ing and working with his family on a 
farm in Lincoln County, not far from 
Union Village and the South Central 
coast of Maine. He writes of farming, 
of life and of New England mores; and 
in his philosophizing he re-states many 
frequently overlooked principles that 
will be gainsaid only by those irrespon- 
sible souls who believe the world owes 
them a living. The Greeks, he says, 
“did not ask too much.” “Our world,” 
he adds, “would do well for a while to 
muse upon the serenity and happiness 
possible within our human limitations.” 
And again, speaking of our devotion to 
mechanization, he warns that “it is well 
to use the wheel but it is fatal to be 
hound to it,” a thought that should 
give us pause in our mad rush for deep- 
freezes and television sets and dyna- 
superflow autos. 

Each chapter of this delightful vol- 
ume is divided into a general narrative, 
a seasonal “diary” and a commentary 
on both, encompassing episodes from 
one year of life on “Chimney Farm,” 
with attractive chapter-head illustra- 
tions by Thoreau MacDonald. It is a 
pleasant glimpse of an enviable life. 

J. NicHovas Suriver, Jr. 





A BEDSIDE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
SAINTS AFTER 1066 





By Father Aloysius Roche. Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. 127p. $2 


In this summary of Catholic sanctity in 
England from William the Conqueror 
through the persecutions under the 
Established Church, Father Roche has 
accomplished the miracle of combining 
encyclopedic brevity and thoroughness 
with bright humor and lively interest. 
The present work is the fourth in a 
series of “Bedside Books” on saints, 
one of which treated of English saints 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

It is impossible to read this little 
book without wanting to learn more 
about its attractive characters—such as 
St. Margaret of Scotland, who taught 
her countrymen good manners and cor- 
rect dress but who saw nothing incon- 
sistent with her queenly dignity in feed- 
ing nine hungry orphans every morn- 
ing, on her knees, with a breakfast she 
cooked herself. Then there is St. Wul- 
stan, plain man and prelate of great 
charity, who induced William the Con- 
queror to outlaw slavery; Robert Gross- 


For that last-minute 
Christmas gift ... for 
your own holiday read- 
ing... four books... 
just off the press 


THE MEXICO 
WE FOUND 


By Fanchon Royer 


Paterned as a series of sketches, 
this delightful book clarifies the 
innumerable paradoxes and con- 
tradictions of Mexico and re- 
veals the charm and lovableness 
of her people. $2.50 


THE KNIGHT- 
ERRANT 
OF ASSISI 


By the Most Reo. 
Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap. 


St. Francis of Assisi pictured in 
the unusual role of a knight who 
failed to win his spurs and or- 
der of knighthood but who found 
true knighthood in the service 
of an eternal king. $2.50 


CLERICAL 
DRESS AND 
INSIGNIA 


By the Rev. Heary J. McCloud 


A complete catalog and descrip- 
tion of clerical costumes and 
other articles of ecclesiastical 
dress, their origin and evolution, 
and the rules of the Church con- 
cerning them. Illustrated. $4.75 


CHURCHES: 
THEIR PLAN 


and 


FURNISHINGS 


By Peter Anson 


Practical aids in building and re- 
modeling Catholic churches ac- 
cording to the norms of good 
architecture and Canon Law. 
160 illustrations. $6.50 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


112 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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teste, Bishop of Lincoln and the Leon- 
ardo da Vinci of England, who gave 
Roger Bacon his start; and Simon 
Stock, to whom was entrusted the scap- 
ular devotion and who, we somehow 
forget, was an Englishman. There are 
many others. Indeed the reader is de- 
lighted to rediscover this Catholic Eng- 
land whose existence is suggested to 
the visitor mainly by its ruined abbeys 
and various places that had been 
named for saints. 

Father Roche has followed a topical 
arrangement in which he treats of mo- 
nastic saints, feuds, the social aposto- 
late, education and culture, anchorites 
and mysticism. In handling these sub- 
jects he is frank and impartial, con- 
cerned to let us see the human, at times 
even crude, side of that age as well as 
its sublimity. 

Shining through the saints’ travelog 
are revealing bits of the author’s own 
wisdom, causing us to rejoice in such 
a charming and capable guide to aid 
us in exploring an ancient time of 
holiness and Catholic warmth. 


C. M. Lewis, S.J. 





AWivemace)ael 


“I WONDER IF HE CRIED,” said 
Betty. 

“Sure He did,” said Joe. 

They didn’t need to tell me whom 
they meant. Moonlight on snow trans- 
figured the night through which we 
strolled, and the mysterious peace of 
Christmas Eve lay upon us. 

“T suppose He did,” I agreed. “He 
was a real baby, you know.” 

“Hungry,” said Joe. 

“T wish I could kiss Him,” mused 
Betty. “I'd like to hold Him in my 
arms. I’d never get tired.” 

“Sure you would,” argued Joe. 

“T wouldn’t!” she flashed. 

“But you do,” I interposed. “You get 
tired very quickly, and you’d want to 
put Him down and go do something 
else.” 

“Yeah,” said Joe. “Read a book! 
That’s what you always want to do.” 

Betty looked at me, then at Joe, 





wrinkling her brow in bewilderment. 

Joe spoke first. “Dad means that 
when you hold your baby sister for 
Mommy, you’re holding Jesus. Don’t 
you, Dad?” 

I nodded. “That’s what He said— 
whatever we do to one another, we do 
to Him.” 

“See?” said Joe. “When you tease 
me, you tease... .” 

“But He wouldn’t tease me first!” 
flared Betty. 

Joe was grinning. I flicked his cold 
ear with my finger. “Stop it,” I told 
him. 

He rubbed his ear for a moment, 
then inquired slyly: “Would you flick 
His ear?” 

I pulled his cap over his eyes. “No,” 
I admitted. “We don’t remember very 
well, do we?” 

He pushed his cap back on his head. 
“Dad, why don’t we?” 

“Ask Adam,” I replied. “Ask Eve, 
Here it is Christmas, and still we for. 
get.” 

Betty was walking along thinking, 
“Daddy,” she said, “It’s as if you were 








Volume II of 


THE THREE AGES of the INTERIOR LIFE 


By GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by SISTER M. TIMOTHEA DOYLE, O.P. 


HIS second volume of The Three Ages 

of the Interior Life, like the first vol- 
ume, is throughout based on sound theo- 
logical principles and the teaching of the 
great masters of the mystical life. Its clear- 
ness and thoroughness are qualities asso- 
ciated with the name of its eminent Do- 
minican author, Father Garrigou-Lagrange. 


The present volume discusses the illum- 
inative way and the unitive way and extra- 
ordinary graces. Included in the last divi- 
sion are private revelations, stigmatization, 
ecstasy, prolonged abstinence, and such dia- 
bolical phenomena as obsession and _posses- 


Too often many souls that are in the way 
of higher spiritual life fail to receive en- 
lightened direction. Confessors and other 
spiritual directors, if they are unfamiliar 
with the ordinary ways of God in this lofty 
realm, are hesitant to direct such souls in 
the road to perfection. This defect will be 
remedied by prudent application of the 
teachings of ascetical and mystical theology 
as set forth in The Three Ages of the In- 
terior Life. 


Souls that earnestly aspire to spiritual 
growth will likewise profit by a study of 
these two volumes, which may be consid- 
ered a sound guide on how to become a 





sion. 





saint. 


Previously published: Vol. I, $5.00 


For titles of other Garrigou-Lagrange works published by us, write for our new annual Catalog of Catholic Books 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


$7.50 
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The book that's 
just right 
for Christmas 1948 
and for every 
Christmas to come 














By RAYMOND LEOPOLD 
BRUCKBERGER 


Translated from the French 
by GEROLD LAUCK 


It would be hard to find a 
book better fitted for any 
Christmas season than this 
deceptively simple tale from 
France. It is a story told by 
Father Bruckberger, a Do- 
minican priest and hero of 
the French Resistance, who 
based it on one of the mir- 
acles of St. Francis of Assisi. 
It tells of the pact made by 
St. Francis with a wolf who 
was ravaging a small Italian 
town. The account of the 
seven miracles awarded the 
wolf runs the gamut of hu- 
man virtues and short-com- 
ings. 


“There will be longer books 
published this season, none 
that says more." — NASH 
K. BURGER, N.Y. Times 
Book Review 


“Here is a find... a prac- 
tically perfect fable that 
will go straight to the 
heart of every reader." — 
Indianapolis News 


Hlustrated by 
PETER LAUCK 


Exquisitely bound and with nine 
full-page illustrations 


A SUPERB 
HOLIDAY REMEMBRANCE 
$1.50 at all bookstores 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 4 Division of 


the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 








Joseph, and as if Mommy was Mary.” 

Joe interrupted. “What do you mean 
—as if? That’s their names—Joseph 
and Mary.” 

I hushed her as she opened her 
mouth to retort. “Betty means that it’s 
as if I were St. Joseph, and Mommy 
the Blessed Mother.” 

“Oh!” said Joe. “But you’re not.” 

I suppressed a smile. “Betty means,” 
I explained, “that you and she should 
pretend we are.” 

“That’s right,” said Betty. “Then 
maybe we'd act like Jesus. Maybe our 
house would be like the stable in Beth- 
lehem.” 

“Kids,” I said, “did you ever think 
of St. Joseph, waiting for the Baby 
Jesus to be born? Hoping—and pray- 
ing? You know, I waited for you and 
your brother and sisters like that. And 
when you came, it was as if angels 
were singing in the sky about good 
tidings of great joy. And we wrapped 
you in swaddling clothes.” 

I heard a sound like a sob, and 
looked down. Betty’s eyes were brim- 
ming with tears, and Joe was looking 
at her helplessly; his face puzzled and 
awed. 

“Here, here, this won’t do,” I said. 
I dried her eyes. “Your face will 
freeze.” 

In a moment the children were 
laughing. I put my arms around them 
and looked up at the sky. 

“They say the bell tolls for you and 
me,” I said. “But the Star of Bethlehem 
shines for all of us, too.” 

JosepH A. Breic 


ANiterlake 








THE MEDIUM. Ever since Adam was 
tempted to eat the forbidden fruit, men 
have been striving to learn the secret of 
God’s power and omniscience. Still, 
whenever they discover a new source of 
power they abuse it, and the merest 
glimmer of clairvoyance, the ability to 
foretell future events, frightens them. 
Airplanes were implements of war be- 
fore they were used for carrying mail 
and passengers, and we were afraid 
that in the next war, when planes 
would be more dependable and pilots 
more skillful, all our cities would be 
reduced to rubble. When the next war 
came, many cities were bombed to 
ashes and splinters but the havoc was 
less than we had feared. Now that we 
have discovered how to unlock atomic 
energy, we are afraid that in another 
war Civilization will be destroyed. 
Madame Flora, the title character of 
the operatic tragedy visiting in City 
Center Theatre, is one of legions of 
fakers who pretend to be in correspond- 








NOW READY! 


Raoul Plus, S.J. 
How to Pray Always 


Pére Plus here furnishes a 
correct understanding of the 
meaning of recollection and 
the correct balance between 
generosity and wisdom in the 
cultivation of the supernatural 
life. $1.50 


How to Pray Well 


Companion volume to the 
above and likewise a spiritual 
classic. It gives the motives 
that should inspire our acts 
of prayer and demonstrates 
the ability of Pére Plus to 
combine clarity and force of 
writing with a keen under- 
standing of modern life. 
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At your bookstore or from 
NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 























read 


@ Bus to Bay View 


a convert story 
in our Jan. issue 


/ulormation 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH lyear.... $2 
im AMERICAN LIFE 3 years... $8 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


403 West 59 Street - New York 19 - N. Y. 








A reprint of E. Boyp Barrett’s “Prayer 
for Stray Shepherds” (12/4) is being 
prepared in pamphlet form. It will be 
ready next weck, so watch the January 
Ist issue of America for an announcement 
and details. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS. struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE_help us! 
Rev. Louis Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write_ for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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The book with the perfec 
Fhristmas Message of Peace 








VISION 


FATIMA 


by Thomas McGlynn, 0.P. 


The story of the priest- 
sculptor who recently re- 
turned from Portugal after 
making a statue of Our Lady 
of Fatima under the tice 
direction of Lucy—now a 
Carmelite nun. 


“VISION OF FATIMA is 
not just another book on a 
familiar subject. It is a 
-_ ue work that should be 

and popularized by each 
ye devoted to Our 
Lady of Fatima.” 

—The Brooklyn Tablet 


“Surpasses all previous books 
on Our Lady of Fatima.” 
—Fulton J. Oursler 


Fatima prayer bookmark in 
each book. 


At all bookstores + $2.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





WOOSTERSHIRE 
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ence with spirits departed from life 
o “the bourne from which no traveler 
returns.” She has built up a thriving 
business on her “contact” with the su- 
pernatural world by permitting parents, 
widows and other bereaved relatives to 
hear the “voices” of their dead. Dur- 
ing a séance she feels a presence she 
cannot explain, the touch of a hand 
that is not one of the tricks of her 
studio wired for illusions. The suspicion 
that the experience was actually a visit- 
ation from the world of the departed 
is at first disturbing, then eventually 
drives her to murder. 

The eagerness to peer through the 
veil that divides the natural and the su- 
pernatural worlds, and the propensity 
to shrink back in terror the moment a 
gleam of light comes through, is evi- 
dence of man’s spiritual immaturity; 
and Gian-Carlo Menotti has woven the 
theme into an impressive music drama 
of character in collapse. As composer, 
Mr. Menotti has endowed his story with 
a score that has the weird quality of 
the witches’ scene in Macbeth. Marie 
Powers, in the leading role, is com- 
petent as diva and admirable as actress. 
All others in the cast are adequate, with 
Evelyn Keller outstanding. 


THE TELEPHONE, a two-character 
curtain-raiser that precedes The Medi- 
um, is an amusing skit that describes 
a young man’s effort to get himself en- 
gaged. On the eve of an apparently 
longish business trip, he decides to pro- 
pose to his girl before catching his 
train, which leaves within an hour. 
But the lady happens to be a phone 
addict with numerous correspondents, 
and every time he attempts to ask the 
question, she gets involved in an inter- 
minable conversation via American Tel. 
& Tel. until he rushes out of the house 
to make his train. In the railroad sta- 
tion, with only minutes to spare, he 
phones his proposal from a_ public 
booth, and the girl says yes. Maria 
D’Attili and Paul King are sufficiently 
melodious and humorous in their roles. 

Both productions were directed by 
Mr. Menotti, who appears to be rather 
versatile in the theatrical arts. Sets and 
costumes were designed by Horace 
Armistead, and they are properly hu- 
morous or eerie, as the occasion re- 
quires. The producers are too numer- 
ous, and their credits too intricate for 
mention in available space. Each and 
all of them can be proud of having a 
hand in launching two plays apparently 
on the way to becoming classics. 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





AMERICA THIS WEEK can be 
heard every Thursday evening, 
7:15 to 7:30, at 90.7 on your FM 
dial. Fordham’s station, WFUV. 
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Films 








MONSIEUR VINCENT. Up to the 
present I have not reviewed foreign. 
language films, but I would like to cal] 
your attention to this French biography 
of St. Vincent de Paul. It was once 
said: “Many good souls are led astray 
through imitating the failings of 
saints.” The motion-picture’s rare ex. 
cursions into hagiography have tended 
to accelerate this process by laying 
stress on the wrong things. That is 
why “Monsieur Vincent’s” hard-headed, 
unsentimental exposition of sanctity 
seems particularly admirable. France, 
during the seventeenth century—when 
the saint became the champion of the 
poverty-stricken, the diseased and the 
foundlings—was a place of “arrogant 
splendor and abject misery.” These ele. 
ments are vividly brought to life. With. 
out them the engrossing, deeply affect. 
ing and almost incredible story of his 
labors and achievements would have 
lacked its proper background. The 
purely spiritual elements in the saint’s 
life have been played down, deliberate. 
ly I think, to fit in with the particular 
course of the Church’s apostolate in 
present-day France. However, the sim- 
ple grandeur of Pierre Fresnay’s per- 
formance in the title role conveys the 
quality of spirituality better than any 
script-writer could. (Lopert Films) 


The Hollywood Christmas menu for this 
year contains the usual assortment of 
elegant-looking but indifferently pre 
pared spécialités de la maison. 


WORDS AND MUSIC is a mammoth 
musical in which Tom Drake and 
Mickey Rooney pretend to be the 
Messrs. Rodgers and Hart who wrote, 
respectively, the music and lyrics of 
an impressive proportion of the hit 
show tunes of the last twenty-five years. 
For some reason the plot sticks to facts 
with regard to certain aspects of the 
partners’ lives; that they were immedi- 
ately and almost uninterruptedly suc- 
cessful; that Rodgers was uncompli- 
cated and happily married; that Hart 
was mercurial, erratic, inordinately 
sensitive about his short stature and 
remained a bachelor until his tragic 
death. This gesture towards versimili- 
tude seems wasted, because the script 
is so superficial, sentimental and down: 
right outrageous that the characters 
bear no resemblance to human beings, 
let alone to specific ones. Since the 
greater part of the film is taken up 
with the two men’s tuneful and engag 
ing songs, performed by a yard-long lis 
of stars, featured players and guest 
artists, this criticism of the story-line 
may seem carping. But an effort to 
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make musical numbers an integral and 
exciting part of a story—as was at- 
tempted, for example, in The Seventh 
Veil—would be so rewarding both to 
producer and audience that I persist in 
my protest against unnecessary bore- 
dom. (MGM) 


THE ADVENTURES OF DON JUAN 
is an escapist adventure story. Con- 
cocted with tongue in cheek, at least 
at times, it relates how the Don (Errol 
Flynn) temporarily forswore his rakish 
ways under the influence of the virtu- 
ous queen of Spain (Viveca Lindfors) 
and how he saved Her Majesty and her 
distressed country from the plottings 
of a power-mad nobleman (Robert 
Douglas). Though noticeably over- 
loaded at times by an elaborate Tech- 
nicolor production and by a tendency 
to take itself seriously, it manages for 
the most part to be rather good, if 
juvenile, fun. Regrettably, a few mo- 
ments are neither juvenile nor fun. 
(Warner Brothers) 


The farce-comedy course, yclept THAT 
WONDERFUL URGE, suffers from a 
particularly malignant form of the 
“hero-and-heroine complex.” The two 
leading characters are a yellow jour- 
nalist (Tyrone Power) and a spoiled 
grocery-chain heiress (Gene Tierney) 
who dislike each other exceedingly and 
with excellent provocation. For reasons 
too complicated to go into here, they 
are generally believed to be secretly 
married and are forced to continue the 
masquerade with the result that loath- 
ing turns to love. Though the pair are 
originally portrayed as about as likable 
and trustworthy as two boa constrictors 
—and there is no evidence of a change 
of character—all of a sudden they be- 
come the hero and heroine who can do, 
and therefore naturally have done, no 
wrong. It is all very confusing and 
tawdry and (a seriously toxic condition 
in a farce) unfunny. (20th Century- 
Fox) 
Mora WALSH 
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IF A TWENTIETH-CENTURY CATH- 
dlic were given a far-flung view of the 
world as it was on the last night of the 
pre-Christian era, one characteristic of 
that night would stand out and capture 
his attention. . . . He would perceive 
how utterly unaware the world was that 
the greatest event in history stood only 
hours away... . We can imagine that 
night—the night which immediately 
preceded the night of Christ’s birth— 
spreading its scenes before the twen- 
tieth-century observer. . . . Bethlehem 








BERLINER & LANIGAN’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to you... 


Our long-awaited General Catalog, printed in black and six colors, and 

picturing everything we have put out up to Advent of this year (book- 
marks, verse cards, Liturgical Stationery, greeting 
cards, bookplates) is now ready for distribution. All 
we ask is a .35 deposit, which will be refunded on 
your first order. 


Write Department A 


a Berliner & Lanigan, Nevada City, Calif. 











CAN YOU DENY THEM? 


These children have no homes 
... many have no parents. All 
are hungry. They have no fu- 
ture unless .... 





You can be a Good Samaritan to a destitute child for one whole 
year by contributing $150.00. This amount will feed, clothe and 
educate that child for twelve months. $15.00 sustains a child for 
one month. No contribution is too small. Every dime means a 
meal. Ten meals, for one dollar, may save a life. 


DECIDE TODAY before Christmas, to share a few of your bless- 


ings with these less fortunate children. Remember “. . . when you 
did it to one of these least of My brethren, you did it to Me.” 





Send your contributions to FATHER JAMES O’LOUGHLEN 


THE POPE’S CHILDREN WAR RELIEF 


148 MAIN STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


MOVIES 


For Catholic Schools—Churches 
A fine selection of 16mm sound films 
Write for free Catalog. 


SPECIAL 


16mm sound projectors — demonstra- 
tors — full factory guarantee. 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 























EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable : 
wt 
is 








JOHN J. HOGAN, INC 


Established 1892 
Louis Merckling and A hago 
SiX EAST . TH STREET, NEW N. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 3ath Street _—. 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst Street, New 
York. N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx 
New York 58, N. Y. 


yy! ge ee gn 

Boarding Day School on 70-Aere C: 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


At 134 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Four residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
Hall, Bishop’s Hall, St. Robert’s Hall, 
Dealy Hall. 








One residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s Hall. 


Catalogues for each department 
sent on request. 














COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Newburgh, New York 


Grades First to Twelfth. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Emphasis on Character, Health, 
Spiritual and Mental Development. 
State-Chartered Accredited by 
Middle States Association 
Art - Music - Dramatics - Home Economies 
All Seasonable Sports — Campus Overlooks Hudson 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Telephone Newburgh 300 














ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
ane School for Girls 
—_ in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
ccredited by the Middle States Association. 
Resutifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics in- 
eluding all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tuxedo 230. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher's License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A Conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the College. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Misissippi. ,, One hundred 
acre campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,”” ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ 

the ‘‘400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


Address the Secretary 

















COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 
Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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of Juda lies asleep in the darkness. . ,, 
In the nearby valleys—the valleys where 
Jacob once pitched his tent, where Ruth 
gleaned and David tended his father’s 
flocks—shepherds are keeping the night 
watches over their sheep. . . . As they 
take their three-hour turns guarding 
the sheep, and their three-hour rest by 
the fires, the night is to them just ap. 
other night. They have not the remotes 
notion that it is the last night of a cen. 
turies-old era. . . . Nor have they ap 
inkling of the breath-taking experi. 
ences that will be theirs within twenty. 
four hours. . . . Had our observer jn. 
formed them how well known they are 
to people of the twentieth century, or 
told them that their story is going down 
the centuries to the end of time, they 
would have regarded him as a luna 
tic. 


Along the limestone ridge on which 
Bethlehem rests are a number of caves, 

. On this night, there is nothing to 
indicate that one of the caves is to be. 
come the most famous birthplace in all 
human history. . .. There is a manger 
in the cave, and some animals; and 
that is all. It seems to be just another 
cave. ... Jerusalem, a few miles away, 
is enveloped in the silence of night... 
Some of those sleeping unconcernedly 
through this last night are scholars, ... 
Before retiring they had been discuss- 
ing the prophecy made by Micheas 
seven hundred years before: “And thou, 
Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one 
among the thousands of Juda; out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be the ruler of Israel, and his 
going forth is from the beginning, from 
the days of eternity.” Talked of, also, 
was the prophecy of Daniel, which 
foretold the time when this ruler of 
Israel would appear. 


The discussion apparently did not dis- 
sipate the fog of unawareness. . . . The 
learned ones sleep on, unaffected by 
the near approach of their Messias.... 
In the vast stretch of the Roman em- 
pire, outside Palestine, no one is aware 
of the world-shaking birth so soon to 
occur. No one senses that the pagan 
gods and goddesses are passing through 
their last night of unchallenged domin- 
ion... . No one dreams that the Infant 
to be ‘hom tomorrow night will close 
up the temples of Minerva and Diana, 
of Apollo and Mercury, and fill Europe 
and the world with cathedrals dedi- 
cated to Our Lady and St. Joseph. .. 

At long last the final night of the world 
that never had Christmas comes to a 
end. ... The sun rises—and Mary and 
Joseph head toward Bethlehem on their 
last day’s journey. . . . Never agall, 
anywhere in this world, will there be 4 
night like that last night of the pre 
Christian era. Now there will always 
be Christmas. Joun A. TooMeEY 
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In praise of Joan of Arc 


Epitor: The motion picture, Joan of 
Arc (reviewed in America, November 
20) marks, in my judgment, so notable 
an advance in our efforts to help people 
realize, through the medium of the 
screen, the existence of supernatural 
power, that the somewhat hypercritical 
estimate of the film given in the “re- 
view” left me a little puzzled—and 
saddened. 

In the making of this picture we have 
almost perfect cooperation between 
writers, producer, director and cast, on 
one hand; and, on the other, Catholic 
experts—both clerical and lay—in the 
matter of sources, subject matter, treat- 
ment, etc., required for an accurate 
portrayal of Joan’s life. 

It is the first time, in my memory, 
that we have had the rich and varied 
resources of Hollywood offered—on so 
large a scale—to members of the Cathi- 
olic Church, for the making of a film 
so obviously and thoroughly in the in- 
terests of true Christian faith. 

I mention this, not as a reason why 
Catholic critics should soft-pedal any 
possible serious defects in the picture. 
Joan of Arc is so well written, so con- 
scientiously directed and so poignantly 
and inspirationally beautiful and true 
in its portrayal by Ingrid Bergman and 
her supporting cast, that it needs no 
protection or special tenderness from 
critics. 

One of the “dramatic niceties” the 
play is accused of disregarding is “in- 
telligent editing.” Over a year ago I 
had the pleasure of reading the script; 
again, later, its final revision. Seeing 
the picture itself a few days ago, I was 
confirmed in my original opinion that 
both of the authors showed remarkable 
sensitivity to the “highlights” in Joan’s 
life, and vindicated their artistry rather 
by what they eliminated than by what 
they selected. 

As for climaxes, the crowning of the 
Dauphin would naturally be the grand 
climax, if the basic religious raison 
@étre of the play were to be ignored 
or misunderstood. As it is, the splendid 
and truly solemn pageantry of Rheims 
serves only to bring out more dramati- 
cally the deep meaning and lofty spirit- 
ual beauty of Saint Joan’s death at the 
stake. 

The splendor of Rheims, with its rich 
robes, its glittering jewels and golden 
crown—how tawdry it looks in the light 
of the flames that free the soul of Joan 
for her heavenly coronation! 

(Rev.) H. C. ScHUYLER 

West Chester, Pa. 


Education in social principles 
Epitor: I most definitely agree with 
Mr. Dawson (Am. 11/27/48) that it 
would be difficult to get statistics on 
“Christliness that ethics courses will 
give you.” If Mr. Dawson will take a 
second look at my communication (AM. 
10/30/48) he will find that such a 
study is not proposed. The first com- 
munication of mine certainly did not 
ask for a statistical study of the Christ- 
liness of our students or graduates. And 
it even more certainly did not ask for 
statistics as to how many of our Cath- 
olic students take ethics. 

The communication asked for “facts 
concerning the number of students re- 
ceiving Catholic college training in 
Catholic social principles, especially 
the encyclicals.” The same request is 
clearly repeated in at least four of the 
six sentences of the communication. 
And even when there was a request to 
know “how sizable is the group of 
O’Rourkes,” one meaning was to have 
statistics as to how many O’Rourkes do 
not receive Catholic college training in 
Catholic social principles, especially in 
the social-economic encyclicals. If any- 
thing else was wanted from Mr. Daw- 
son’s able pen, it would only be a “man- 
date” for more facts about other 
O’Rourkes as good as those he has 
already given us. We want more of 
Mr. Dawson, not less. 

Wn. G. Downine, S.J. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Appeal for Berlin school boys 
Epitor: As you probably know from 
your daily papers, the people of Ber- 
lin are waging a desperate struggle to 
preserve their freedom and democratic 
institutions. By all means—by threats 
and flattery, by promises of food and 
fuel—the Russians are trying to induce 
us to become one of their communist 
satellite states. 

The Jesuit Fathers have a _ high 
school in Berlin which—once sup- 
pressed by Hitler—started its new term 
on September 1, with 665 boys. Every 
fifth boy’s father is either dead or re- 
ported missing in action. Most of the 
boys are seriously undernourished; 
quite a few have tuberculosis. Many 
a one has no overcoat, and needs a 
jacket or a pair of pants. Last winter 
it often happened that boys could not 
come to school because their only pair 
of shoes was at the shoemaker’s for 
repair. 

Chocolate, candy bars, etc. are things 
the boys know only by name. But, more 


SS 


important, they lack staples of food— 
beans, peas, lentils, fat, flour, noodles, 
powdered milk and eggs. If you send a 
gift and would like to know what kind 
of fellow received it, just attach your 
address, and you will get a letter from 
him—perhaps in his best school Eng- 
lish. 

Though clothing is badly needed, so 
long as the blockade lasts only CARE 
packages may be sent. This is the case 
for Berlin. It does not apply to the 
western zones of Germany. 

Address packages and correspond- 
ence to: Fr. Reinhold Doerge, S.J., (1) 
Berlin W. 35; Tiergartenstrasse 30/31, 
Canisius Kolleg, British Sector, Ger- 
many. 


Berlin ReEINHOLD Doerce, S.J. 


Tribute to Mr. Breig 

Epitor: After a few weeks of experi- 
menting, I have decided that you have 
a real “find” in your new columnist 
for “The Word.” I have been using Mr. 
Breig’s column each week as an aid in 
my freshman religion classes, and real- 
ize that at last I have found something 
that is on the level of the boys’ under- 
standing and interest. There, in that 
column, is a real way of bringing God 
back into the daily lives of our youth— 
and it’s right from the fountainhead, 
the liturgy. 

Keep them coming. I haven’t found 
a better source yet; and, as Mr. Breig 
said in his first Advent column: “It 
takes twelve months every year.” 

I should like to see those lessons 
printed each week in a_ children’s 
magazine, too, while not missing them 
in AMERICA, 

Thanks to you and to Mr. Breig (and 
to his family, which figures so much 
throughout the column). 

BroTHerR JAMES Masur, S.M. 

Cleveland, O. 


Still more on Newman Clubs 
Epitor: Father Duff’s article (Am. 
11/13) on Newman Clubs is a rich 
compendium of the problems and pros- 
pects of the Newman idea as the youth 
apostolate of the Church, and the letter 
of F. P. Kilcoyne (Am. 11/27) is an 
excellent re-emphasis of the article’s 
plea. But what action now? 

May I suggest: 1) that the America 
Press reprint the article in pocket-size 
pamphlet form, to be sold for 5 cents a 
copy to the “300,000 Catholics on the 
campuses of America’s secular colleges 
and universities” and 2) that each 
Newman Club petition the faculty cur- 
riculum-committee of its college or uni- 
versity to consider credit courses in re- 
ligion, notwithstanding the McCollum 
decision ? 

Frank P. FitzstmMons 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Selected Holiday List of Kenedy Publications - - At All Catholic Bookstores © 


THE CRUSADE OF FATIMA 
By JOHN DE MARCHI, 1.M.C. 


Actual eye-witness accounts of the Ap- 
paritions in Portugal ... the three chil- 
dren to whom they first appeared... 
hard-boiled newspaper reporters .. . 
and dignitaries of the Church... all 
attest to the miraculous appearances of 
Our Lady! This condensation of official 
and approved testimony is by the 
Church historian on the subject. The 
revelations of Our Lady deal with the 
troubled world situation of today and 
the future ... the need for the resur- 
gence of the spiritual among the Russian 
people... the danger of war and world- 
wide tragedy and how they must be 
averted. Ave Maria says this is the most 
authoritative volume on the subject. 


$1.25 
WINNING CONVERTS 
Edited by REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


The renowned Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
and one of his famous converts, ex- 
Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce are 
among the twenty successful Catholic 
actionists who have written of their own 
methods and experiences in winning 
converts . .. authentic case histories 
with photographs, charts and exhibits 
«a “blue-print”’ of procedure as well 
as a duty for every Catholic in any walk 
of life! $3.00 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 


By RT. REV. ABBOT FERNAND 
CABROL, 0O.S.B. 


One of the most complete missals in the 
world, it includes Abbot Cabrol’s ex- 
haustive annotations and explanations 
which increase its value tremendously 
over the usual missal. In Latin and 
English. It also contains more than 
sixty pages of supplements for various 
North American Dioceses and Religious 
Congregations, many Masses for the 
dead, Benediction, and prayers for 
preparation and thanksgiving. Genuine 
leather binding, gold edges, $12. Best 
Morocco flexible leather binding, $15. 








THE ADMIRABLE HEART 
OF MARY 
By SAINT JOHN EUDES 


A brilliant exposition of the rea- 
sons for the devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart of Our lady, by 
the “Father and Doctor” of this 
devotion. This doctrine, set forth 
three centuries ago, was so com- 
plete that theologians since have 
found nothing further to add on 
the subject. The Saint’s name and 
work in connection with the Heart 
of Mary are again in prominence 
because of the devotions to Our 
Lady of Fatima... The penances 
and devotions described in the 
Portugal revelations of 1917 
closely parallel those of Saint 
John Eudes in the 17th Century. 
These two books complete the set 
of six volumes of the work of 
Saint John Eudes. This volume 
is an invaluable addition to the 
library of those who want a com- 
plete bibliography on Our Lady. 

$3.00 


LETTERS AND SHORTER 


WORKS 
By SAINT JOHN EUDES 


The 243 letters, in chronological 
order, make up the major part of 
this book and describe the activi- 
ties and concerns of the Saint 
himself. The letters deal with the 
complexities of problems which 
filled the days and nights of the 
man who combined the activities 
of a Missionary, a Founder, a 
Theologian, and a Spiritual Direc- 
tor. The Shorter Works comprise 
many rare items from the Saint’s 
spiritual doctrine, including ‘“Me- 
moriale” which is in the nature 


of an autobiography. $3.00 








ANY SAINT TO ANY NUN 


An anthology of letters written by 
Saints to Nuns ; 
This is one of the most unique books © 
to appear in any year. It consists of qa — 
series written by Saints to various Nuns, 
which, in its entirety, covers the whole — 
life of a Religious from the Decision © 
(St. Jerome) to a Dying Prayer (St, 
Gregory of Nyssa). Between these there 
are such letters as St. Philip Neri’s on 
the Significance of a Religious Name, 
St. John of the Cross on Criticizing the 
Community and St. Anselm’s on Tre. — 
mendous Trifles. Rich in piety, wisdom 
and humor. $2.50 


BEHOLD THIS HEART 
By REV. H. J. HEAGNEY 


The magnificent story of St. Margaret 

Mary Alocoque, excitingly told by a skill- 

ful chronicler. Woven into the story of - 
the hostile opposition to the Saint’s — 
message to the world are the authentie © 
records of the Jesuit and Visitation © 
orders. $3.50 © 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY 

By REV. STEPHEN PIAT, O.F.M. 
A great deal of material heretofore un- 
published in the U. S. on the life of the 
Little Flower of Lisieux. A valuable ad- 
dition to literature regarding this popu- 
lar Saint and a fitting companion book 
to St. Therese of Lisieux edited by the 
Rev. N. T. Taylor (Kenedy, a 

3. 


LIGHT AND SHADOWS 
By WILLIAM A. REGNAT, 0O.S.B. 
To those who take an austere view of 
future existence, this book will come as 
an uplift and a revelation of the sparkle 
to be found in every day life. Father 
Regnat’s many years as a spiritual diree- 
tor, his humorous and heart-warming — 
style which shines through his great © 
strength of purpose, make each chapter 
an inspirational gem. $2.75 








THE DE LUXE GIFT EDITIONS... 


. - . of the Douay Bible, the Catholic Missal, the Roman 
Missal and Blessed Be God in beautiful Moroccan Red, 
Maroon, Deep Blue, Dark Green, Light Green and Pur- 
ple genuine leather bindings are now ready! 

Of a quality which bespeaks the “collector’s limited edi- 
tion,” these are books you will be proud to give for 
Christmas or any future occasion ... and the happy 
recipient regard as a life-time possession. 

These special editions are silk-sewn for extra strength, 
have genuine gold-leaf edges and embossing, silk mark- 
ers, and the books are printed on the finest paper ob- 
tainable, in large, clear type. Send for Gift Catalog! 


ORDERS WILL BE ACCEPTED BY PHONE OR MAIL 


If you are too distant to come to our large store at No. 
12 Barclay Street, convenient to all transit lines and just 
south of the Woolworth Building, then phone or mail 
your order in promptly to avoid the Christmas rush. If 
you use the phone, remember, it’s BArclay 7-2900. 








KENEDY GIFT CERTIFICATES— 


When you are pondering that “hard-to-select” gift, buy 
some Kenedy Gift Certificates in denominations of 
$2.50, $5 and $10, and mail or give them to your 
friends and relatives. They can find a great number 
of religious articles, books and pictures from which 
they can make a selection. 


NOTE TO STUDY CLUBS & DISCUSSION GROUPS 


We will be happy to quote discounts on quantities of any 
book which your organization feels would be a subject 
for discussion and study by your members. Address 
your inquiries to the Study Group Division of P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Please send in your name and address if you wish us 
to send catalogs and announcements of new and in- 
teresting Catholic books from time to time. 








The store will be open until 6 P.M. weekdays—5 P.M. on Saturdays until Xmas. 


P. J. KENEDY «& SONS 


—Publishers of Catholic Books and Bibles since 1826—NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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